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r “HESE are critical days for the Government. 

Not only are they embarrassed by Sir Oswald 

Mosley’s resignation, but the Conservatives 
are girding their loins for a fight on the Naval treaty, 
and the Liberals are pressing for a decision about 
electoral reform. The motion of Mr. Baldwin and his 
friends for a Select Committee to examine a treaty is, 
we believe, unprecedented, and it is not likely that 
Mr. MacDonald will agree to it. In this case, even if the 
Tories are united, the Government should be safe with 
Liberal support. Mr. Lloyd George’s demands may 
prove more difficult to deal with. No doubt, a large 
body of Conservatives would be with the Labour Party 
in opposing Proportional Representation; but if the 
Liberals are disappointed in their hopes of that, and if 
they will not accept, or cannot get, even the Alternative 
Vote, they may declare war upon the Government, and 
go into the lobby against them in the division on 
Mr. Thomas’s salary next week. Even their abstention 
would probably mean a defeat of the Government. And 
a defeat on such an issue would mean Mr. MacDonald’s 
resignation. 








* * 7 


The step that Sir Oswald Mosley has taken was by no 
means unexpected. It has long been common know- 
ledge that he was at daggers drawn with Mr. Thomas, 
and the rejection of his Memorandum by the Cabinet 
left him no option but to resign. His co-signatories to 
the Memorandum are not going out with him; they are 
in a different position. Mr. Lansbury at the Office of 
Works and Mr. Johnston at the Scottish Office are both 
concerned with other important matters besides unem- 
ployment. Sir Oswald Mosley himself does not intend, 


it seems, to throw himself into Mr. Maxton’s arms. But 
whilst he promises general support to the Government, 
he claims the right to speak his mind on the unemploy- 
ment question, and he is likely to prove an exceedingly 
awkward critic. He is not universally popular in the 
Labour Party, but neither is Mr. Thomas, and Sir 
Oswald will undoubtedly have a great deal of sympathy 
in his revolt. For the Conservatives, of course, he is a 
God-sent stick to beat the Government dog with, and his 
resignation will doubtless have a considerable effect in 
the Nottingham by-election next week. The Tory candi- 
date is, in any case, fairly happy there—so happy, 
indeed, that he can afford to snap his fingers at Lord 
Beaverbrook. Lord Beaverbrook, for his part, is 
becoming impatient. He is at no pains to conceal his 
disgust with Mr. Baldwin, and is now demanding that 
the referendum shall be thrown overboard, and that the 
Conservative Party shall pledge itself to go the whole- 
hog without any “ ifs ’’ or ** buts.’’ Mr. Baldwin, in 
return, asks for loyalty to his leadership, and promises 
to cure unemployment by drastic economy, by safe- 
guarding, and by freer trade in the Empire. The first 
and the third of these obviously mean next to nothing. 
Nor can safeguarding be taken seriously as a remedy for 
unemployment, though it may serve to win over a con- 
siderable number of the softer-brained electors. But we 
cannot believe that Mr. Baldwin wants an appeal to the 
country yet—especially with the Indian problem in its 
present state. 
* * * 

The question of party discipline has now become 
urgent for the Government, and before these lines are in 
print important decisions will probably have been taken 
on it. The trouble is not merely, or mainly, Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s action. It was in fact brought to a head last 
Monday when Mr. Maxton and his group withheld their 
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support from the Government in the debate on unem- 
ployment. With the Liberals also abstaining, and a 
number of other Labour members absent unpaired, the 
Government’s majority fell to fifteen. There is now a 
stiffening of the demand for obedience; while, on the 
other side, the I.L.P. section wants a larger freedom 
than the present regulations allow. A meeting of M.P.s 
for whose candidatures the I.L.P. is responsible has also 
been called to discuss the decision of the I.L.P. that its 
representatives must follow the lead of the I.L.P. Con- 
ference rather than that of the Labour Whips. But 
surely the I.L.P., if it tries to tie its own members 
down, cannot complain if the Labour Party, of which it 
is only a fraction, does the same. On the other hand, in 
the interests of public policy, it would be disastrous for 
the Labour Party to attempt to reduce its members to 
mere machines for the registering of Cabinet decisions. 
If a Labour Government cannot live by the loyalty of 
its own supporters—as we believe it can—it will 
certainly not be saved by their conscript obedience. 


* * * 


A week of widespread disturbance in India has been 
marked especially by mass raids upon the salt depots. 
At Wadala near Bombay and Dharasana in the Surat 
district large bodies of volunteers were mobilised, and 
the raids led to long and severe struggles with the police, 
to hundreds of arrests and hundreds of minor casualties 
among the raiders. At Dharasana Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
was arrested, her place as leader of the Gandhist forces 
being taken by Mr. V. J. Patel, ex-Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, who continued the defiance. Large 
numbers of the raiders will be tried, but the majority are 
being subjected to brief spells of internment and then 
released. In Bombay, where the National Congress had 
set up a ** war council,’’ headquarters were raided amid 
intense public excitement, and all the local leaders of 
the organisation arrested. The Government of India is 
being pressed to treat the National Congress as an 
unlawful organisation, on account of the definite revolu- 
tionary programme recently adopted by its Working 
Committee at Allahabad. This includes resolutions for 
a complete movement of civil disobedience and open 
defiance of law, with non-payment of taxes and an 
economic boycott going far beyond the Gandhi 
programme. Martial law at Sholapur, scene of the 
gravest of the May disturbances, has involved a series 
of courts-martial, resulting in sentences of fine and 
imprisonment much more severe than any imposed 
elsewhere. 

* * * 


Mr. Gandhi has been interviewed in Yeravda jail by 
Mr. George Slocombe, the special correspondent of the 
Daily Herald. After re-affirming the points of his non- 
violence crusade, the Mahatma said that he was prepared 
to recommend Swarajist co-operation inthe Round Table 
Conference on certain terms, which must include the 
grant to India of the substance of independence, repeal 
of the salt tax, prohibition of liquor, a ban on the import 
of foreign cloth, and amnesty for political prisoners 
with the ending of civil disobedience. There are per- 
sistent rumours in India about a Government approach 
to Gandhi for the purpose of bringing his party into the 


Conference, and the interview is clearly related to this 
question. The Mahatma, however, has never had any 
intention of coming to London, and before his arrest he 
indicated to the Indian correspondent of the Berliner 
Tageblatt his main reason for looking upon the Confer- 
ence with alarm: ‘* I would like to spare the world the 
melancholy spectacle of Indians fighting against Indians 
in a foreign country ’’—a spectacle that would be 
inevitable, as he realised. Obviously, present conditions 
in India make it impossible to discuss what is to follow 
the Simon Report. Everything must depend upon the 
proposals that will be made public a month hence. 


* * * 


The attitude of the Russian press towards India is 
instructive. We have never pretended that the renewal 
of diplomatic relations between England and Russia 
would put a stop to anti-British propaganda in Russia 
any more than it would restrain the fulminations of 
anti-Bolshevik writers in this country. It is no matter 
for surprise that the Bolsheviks are making little 
concealment of their joy over our troubles in India, or 
that they devote extensive space in their newspapers to 
informing their followers that the British Empire is on 
the verge of collapse. The actual news part of this 
propaganda is crude. Under large headlines of ‘* The 
British Terror in India ”’ the reader is informed how 
** the so-called Labour Government ”’ is shooting down 
innocent men and women in India, and how the police 
and troops prevent the wounded from being succoured. 
A cartoonist portrays Mr. Henderson as the agent of the 
Second International carrying a scroll with the message 
to the Indian workers, ‘‘Adopt peaceful means.’’ Behind 
the scroll sits the British lion with a machine gun. This 
typically Bolshevik propaganda, however, is supple- 
mented by serious articles (some of them are remarkably 
well-informed) on the situation in India. They are 
written with the deliberate aim of impressing upon the 
reader the fact that without India the British Empire 
cannot exist. Apart from a natural desire to gloat over 
our discomfiture, the main purpose of all this is to raise 
hopes among the home population of the coming of the 
long-promised millennium. 


* * * 


The reconstruction of the Liaptcheff Government in 
Bulgaria has now been completed, and in the new 
Cabinet the three political groups of M. Liaptcheff, 
M. Buroff, and M. Zankoff are represented in each case 
by three ministers. M. Zankoff’s acceptance of the office 
of Minister of Education not only puts an end to his 
long-standing quarrel with the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
but ensures for the Government a steady majority in 
Parliament. This new accession of support should 
greatly strengthen M. Liaptcheff’s hands in dealing with 
the thorny problem of the Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organisation. In spite of his obvious good intentions, 


M. Liaptcheff has not been very successful in curbing the 
anti-Jugoslav activities of the turbulent Macedonians, 
and the Jugoslav Government, whose chief virtue is not 
patience, has been showing a certain restlessness. At 
Geneva M. Marinkovitch, the most statesmanlike of all 
the Jugoslav ministers, went so far as to say that, so 
long as the Macedonian organisation continues to wage 
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war against his country, it will be impossible for 
Jugoslavia to accept the absolute outlawry of war laid 
down in the Kellogg Pact as part of the League of 
Nations programme. It is more than doubtful if the 
Macedonians have benefited their own cause by the 
methods they have chosen to adopt, and M. Liaptcheff 
should now try to guide the activities of these difficult 
subjects into more peaceful channels. 


* * * 


The trade statistics for the first four months of the 
year make depressing reading, and fit in all too well with 
the figures showing the rapid growth of unemployment. 
In comparison with the first four months of 1929, British 
exports are down by more than £30,000,000, and re- 
exports by over £8,000,000. Total imports, it is true, 
show an even greater monetary decline, and are down 
by over £42,000,000 ; but this comparison does not give a 
correct view of the situation. Our exports have fallen 
much less in price, and much more in quantity, on the 
average than our imports. There has been no fall in 
export prices at all corresponding to the headlong drop 
in the prices of the leading raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Coal alone, among our principal exports, shows an 
increase since last year, in both quantity and total value. 
Cotton has fallen catastrophically on account of condi- 
tions in India and the Far East; the wool and worsted 
trades are both badly down, and so are the iron and steel 
trades—this last a specially ominous sign. With no real 
sign of improving conditions, and the number of the 
registered unemployed already at 1,789,500, it is no 
longer regarded as black pessimism to suggest that 
unemployment may pass the two millions before winter. 
Indeed, it seems clear that only an almost incredibly 
rapid and unexpected world recovery can now prevent 
this; for even if the Government were stirred into more 
active measures for the provision of employment, these 


would inevitably take some time to produce substantial 
effects. 
* * * 


The Minister of Labour has made a further attempt to 
settle the dispute in the woollen industry, by suggesting 
to both parties a resumption of negotiations on the 
general basis of Lord Macmillan’s findings. The Trade 
Unions have replied, expressing their readiness to 
negotiate on this basis on behalf of most sections of 
the trade; but the employers say that they can aceept 
no modifications in the reductions which Lord Macmillan 
proposed, and that there is no basis for further dis- 
cussion. Accordingly the dispute drags on. A large 
number of mills are open and at work, on widely varying 
terms, some on the old rates, some on the Macmillan 
rates, and some at intermediate figures. A good many 
operatives have gone back to work at reduced wages; 
but there is still no sign of the strike being broken among 
the overlookers or other key men. Meanwhile, of course, 
Yorkshire is still losing markets which it will be no easy 
task to regain when the dispute is over. Some employers 
may have been glad of the chance to close their mills 
when trade is badly depressed ; but the farther-sighted 
recognise the danger of driving even temporarily unre- 
munerative custom away just now. It looks as if there 
was no longer a great deal between the two parties ; and 
it is high time they got together, and not only ended the 
Present dispute, but also fixed up a regular agreement 


under which the trade as a whole can work for some time 
to come. 


The shipyard Trade Unions, in conference last 
week, had a good deal to say about the pitfalls of 
rationalisation. It will be remembered that the leading 
shipyard firms recently formed a new company with the 
sole object of buying up redundant yards and dis- 
mantling them, in order to lessen the danger of price- 
cutting and over-production. The Unions, without 
denying the need for rationalisation, enter a strong 
protest against a policy which will mean compensating 
the owners of the redundant yards, without making any 
provision for the thousands of workers who will be 
displaced. Their demand is for compensation to 
redundant workers as well as to redundant businesses. 
This principle has been already conceded by Parliament 
to workers displaced under the new electricity schemes ; 
but it is obviously far harder to apply to depressed 
industries, or to schemes conducted by private firms, 
which have no need of special parliamentary powers. 
The Trade Unions’ grievance is, however, real and very 
strongly felt. If rationalisation results in displacement 
of skilled workers on a large scale, especially among the 
older men, these workers find it nearly impossible to get 
new jobs, and have a valid claim to special treatment. 
If the industries which fling them out cannot provide for 
them, the case is made stronger for some sort of pension 
scheme organised with State help. Unemployment 
Insurance is a quite inappropriate way of dealing with 
such cases, and poor relief is worse. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In Dublin the first 
list of censored books continues to make talk. There, 
as everywhere, a good deal of confused thinking is done 
about censorship. Its partisans behave as if Sir Thomas 
Browne’s ingenuous surrender had been accepted, and 
the human race ** procreated like trees ”’ ; its opponents 
assume that Puritanism is a malign force imposed on 
men from without. The latter is perhaps the greater 
absurdity. Things are so because people are so; 
Puritanism exists because the majority of folk are 
puritanical. There is in human beings a natural, prob- 
ably protective, reticence about sex ; and to violate this 
instinct likely may do harm, at least to the young. 
Irish parents in general would dislike to see the most 
extensively banned authors on the list in the hands of 
their young folk, who, like the nigger that climbed a 
telegraph pole overlooking a chorus-girls’ dressing- 
room, would at the end of their reading probably find 
themselves possessed of more information than they 
quite knew what to do with. If such information is 
necessary or useful it would seem wiser to let it be 
imparted by a doctor. That our censorship should 
attack birth-control is on the religious side inevitable, 
on the national side logical. Having battled success- 
fully for nationhood the Free State will not straightway 
turn to race suicide, nor lose the almost certain prospect 
of a united and Gaelic Ireland that Southern fecundity 
would afford. Like other censorships, however, this 
one will, at least in the beginning, defeat its object by 
exciting desire for the books proscribed. There are 
some less obvious dangers, to the Government and to 
the Churches. It is less trouble to forbid than to 
instruct ; and the habit tends to grow. The value of the 
advertisement in England will be considerable to all the 
authors named in the list. But Free State patriots will 
learn of such increased sales unmoved, or thank the 
powers that preside over the future of the Irish race. 
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M. BRIAND HATCHES HIS EGG 


BRIAND has now hatched the egg on which 
M he has been sitting since last September, 
- and there has come forth a chicken of the 
most ample proportions, with a benevolent eye and an 
alluring cluck. Its name is Federal Union in Europe, 
and it is submitted by the French Government to 
twenty-six other European Governments for their 
scrutiny and judgment. What all these Governments 
will say when they have finished their examination, 
we do not know. But if we can go by the press com- 
ments which have already appeared in one country and 
another, it looks as though the chick will be generally 
voted to be a chimera. 

M. Briand, as our Paris correspondent observed a few 
weeks ago, is a serious statesman, who realises the 
danger of the existing disunity among the nations, and, 
no doubt, he is genuinely anxious to give Europe a 
common purpose. But whether a common purpose can 
be achieved by the elaborate machinery that he has 
devised seems highly questionable. And, if it can, what 
sort of a purpose will it be? What precisely are the 
French after? The Memorandum issued by the Quai 
d’Orsay argues that we want organisation. ‘* There can 
be no doubt,”’ it says, ‘* that it is the lack of cohesion 
in the groupings of the material and moral forces of 
Europe that constitutes the most formidable obstacle 
to the development and the efficacy of all the political 
and legal institutions upon which are based the first 
endeavours towards the universal organisation of 
peace.”’ Very well, then; let us have a general pact 
proclaiming the principle of moral unity in Europe, and 
a mechanism to carry this high principle into practice. 
There must be a European Conference, ‘“‘ a representa- 
tive and responsible body,’’ meeting regularly (at 
Geneva, it is assumed), and equipped with the necessary 
organs, in the shape of a permanent executive com- 
mittee and a secretariat. And what would be the 
matters with which the Conference and the committee 
would occupy themselves? A hundred and one 
problems, political, economic, social, intellectual, 
from customs tariffs and industrial cartels to infantile 
mortality and inter-parliamentary relations. 

Now the first doubt which naturally assails us concerns 
the relation of this organisation to the League. There 
need be no anxiety about that, says M. Briand. The 
European Conference would not be a rival to the League ; 
its work would go hand-in-hand with the work of the 
League; it would facilitate the League’s task and 
strengthen its authority. We frankly do not under- 
stand this argument. The Conference and the com- 
mittee may discuss and discuss, and at the end of it 
all the discussions will be transferred to the Assembly 
or the Council of the League. For, be it noted, the new 
organisation is not to commit anybody to anything, 
except, of course, to belief in moral unity. M. Briand 
is emphatic that no sovereign State is to have its rights 
affected. It all looks, on the face of it, remarkably like 
a duplication of machinery, and unless it can be shown 
that the presence of the Japanese and the South 
Americans and the British Dominions have interfered 
with harmony-making among the European States, 
there seems no obvious advantage in M. Briand’s 


plan. Test it by one of the urgent questions of the 


day—the customs barriers over which we are all wring- 
ing our hands. Not only has the League considered 
this problem, but a World Economic Conference not 
long ago exposed the mischief and dangers of the high 
Protectionist policy pursued by so many States, and 
made definite recommendations for reform. Yet we 
are no nearer to the adoption of these recommendations, 
and it is difficult to see why M. Briand’s Federal Union 
should bring us any nearer. What is the magic in his 
formula that will convert the Czechs and the Poles and 
the Hungarians and the rest to commercial sanity ? And 
why, to take a milder order of subjects, should we expect 
it to speed up intellectual co-operation, or scientific 
research, or road improvements, or old-age pension 
schemes ? 

It may be objected also—and it is objected—that this 
Federation of Europe is not merely superfluous, but, 
by reason of its very exclusiveness, a positive check to 
international unity. How will ‘*‘ European cohesion ” 
look to other continents, and above all to America? 
M. Briand is alive to this, and his Memorandum declares 
that no political hostility is intended to Russia, which 
is outside the project, and no economic zollverein 
against the United States. That may be true, though 
it will probably want more than M. Briand’s assurances 
to convince either the Bolsheviks or the Americans that 
their noses deceive them when they smell a rat. But is 
it, even so, a sound policy to deal continentally with 
economic questions, whose world-wide interrelations 
are becoming plainer and plainer? And what about 
the position of Great Britain and the British Empire? 
We are obviously in a peculiar position—at once a 
European and an extra-European Power. If we went 
into this Federation, we should find ourselves with our 
hands tied and one eye cocked outside in a way that 
would embarrass ourselves and others, and make us a 
perpetual solvent of the cohesion of Europe. If we 
stayed out of it, European unity would be patently and 
seriously weakened. This particular form of weakness, 
it is true, might be regarded as strength by some of our 
French friends; but it would not be at all to the liking 
of a good many other people, especially the Germans. 

But we asked at the outset what the French were 
really after. They surely cannot be so simple as to 
think this new Conference, with its committee and its 
secretariat and its moral principle, is going to turn the 
warring tribes of the Continent into a band of brothers. 
There must be some deeper significance in the plan, and 
it is not necessary to go very far to discover what it is 
—no farther, in fact, than Paris. The moral purpose 
of Europe, it appears, is to unite the nations in the 
sacred cause of “ security ’—security as understood, 
expounded and demanded in season and out of season 
by the French. Let us get rid of these hateful customs 
barriers and all the rest of the financial and industrial 
discords that keep us apart, cries M. Briand. And to 
that end, let us establish political harmony, since 
politics must come before economics. It sounds 
admirable. But the effect is a little spoilt when the 


French newspapers explain that this harmony is to be 
based on the principle of the Geneva Protocol of 1924, 
or something as nearly like it as possible. 


In short, as 
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M. Blum sums it up bluntly in the Populaire: ‘‘ The 
political union with a view to ‘ security ’ is the real end, 
and the economic agreements are only the means, or 
rather the bait.’’ 

Words, said Signor Mussolini in the blood-and- 
thunder speech he made at Florence last Saturday, 
are very beautiful things. But, he added, rifles, 
machine-guns, ships, aeroplanes, and guns are more 
beautiful things still. M. Briand is, of course, much 
more discreet. Yet is the French conception of 
European peace so very different in essentials from 
the Italian? M. Briand shares the Duce’s belief in the 
beauty of words, and incidentally he is an incompar- 
ably greater artist in them. But he also shares his 
belief in the beauty of arms. Only there need be none 
of your displays of might, no defiance or braggadocio. 
A really cohesive European Federation will see that we 
all keep our weapons bright for the maintenance of the 
everlasting principles of 1919. 


CANADA AND THE DUNNING 
TARIFF 


Toronto : May 8th. 
N May ist Mr. Dunning made his budget speech, and 
QO on May 6th Mr. King announced the Government’s 
intention of bringing on a general election this 

Examination of the budget proposals shows that 
the connection between these two events is even closer than 
the dates would indicate. 

Mr. Dunning was born in Free Trade England, and has 
lived most of his life on the Canadian prairie. There was 
ecnsiderable speculation whether his frequently expressed 
low-tariff opinions would stand the strain of office in Ottawa. 
Such a miracle has never yet happened in Canadian history, 
and it is now evident that Mr. Dunning might as well have 
been born in Toronto or Valleyfield. He has given us a tariff 
which is constructed on the principles of the famous Fielding 
tariff of 1897. Once again the Liberal Party conveniently 
forgets its ‘* tariff-for-revenue-only ’’ platform, and en- 
deavours to make the electorate forget it by playing up 
Imperial preference. Already our two chief Liberal news- 
papers, the Manitoba Free Press and the Toronto Star, have 
felt it necessary to remind their readers that, if the Dunning 
budget is Protectionist, so have all other Canadian budgets 
been since 1879. ‘* But Protection in these days,’’ says the 
Free Press, ‘* has come to have a special signification. A 
statesman nowadays is not a Protectionist unless he is a 
whole-hog exclusionist. Unless he turns pale with rage at 
the sight of a table of imports in a statistical report, and 
lies awake at night devising methods by which he can give 
away the products of his country without taking anything in 
return, he is no true Protectionist.”” In other words, 
Liberals should be thankful that we have Mr. Dunning 
making our tariffs and not one of Mr. Bennett’s lieutenants, 
and should vote accordingly. 

Our Canadian Customs duties are arranged in three 
scales: (1) a general (i.e. maximum) rate for countries 
like the United States, which give no favours to us; (2) an 
intermediate rate which may be applied on specified items 
to countries with which we make trade treaties; (8) the 
British preference rate, which is on an average about one- 
third less than the general rate. At present we are buying 
much more from the United States than we succeed in 
selling to them, whereas we sell to the Empire much more 
than we buy from it. Mr. Dunning’s new tariff is avowedly 
designed to make it easier for British producers to supply 


summer. 


us with some of the commodities that we have been buying 
from the Americans. In the general tariff rates there are 
increases on 54 items and decreases on 46, while in the 
British preference rates there are increases on only 11 items 
and decreases on 270. The new tariff schedules cover 1,188 
items altogether, of which 589 are free under the British 
preference. Mr. Dunning tells us that the importance of this 
enlargement of the preference is indicated by the fact that 
Canada imported last year over two hundred million dollars’ 
worth of commodities on which he is now increasing the 
British preference. 

That some of his extensions of the preference will have an 
important effect there can be no doubt. Empire-grown tea, 
for example, has been put on the free list; and all the tea 
companies have already reduced their retail prices from five 
to fifteen cents a pound. British porcelain and chinaware 
are also now to enter free. So are fresh fruits and vegetables 
from the West Indies. On the other hand, nothing is done 
about British textiles or boots and shoes. And New Zealand 
butter is to pay four cents a pound instead of one cent. 
Critics also point out that many of the items which help to 
swell Mr. Dunning’s numerical computation are commodi- 
ties of which we import either infinitesimal quantities or 
nothing at all from British countries. And there is 
considerable scepticism as to whether much of this British 
preference extension is anything more than a noble gesture 
designed for the coming election and Imperial Conference. 

The most complicated changes in the tariff are in the iron 
and steel schedules. These have been entirely recast, and 
it is quite impossible for the layman to say what the meaning 
of most of the changes is. Newspaper comment so far has 
been very guarded. Iron and steel duties now cover 825 
items. According to Mr. Dunning, the general rates have 
been reduced on 66 of these and increased on 40; the British 
preference rates have been increased in 8 cases (on articles 
that are now made in Canada) and reduced or made free 
in 152. Under the old preference rates there were 97 items 
in the iron and steel list which were free ; there are now 170. 
There seems to be no doubt that the general effect of these 
changes is to the disadvantage of American producers. But 
whether they are really going to result in more British 
imports is the question. Perhaps the most significant 
commentary on the subject is the attitude of our own 
Canadian iron and steel interests. They have been putting 
pressure on the Government for a long time to get more 
protection. The present rates have been worked out in close 
consultation with them. The budget is now a week old; and, 
if our iron and steel men believed that its effect or intention 
was to substitute British competition for the American 
competition from which they are being relieved, they would 
be rending the air by this time with howls about blue ruin 
staring them in the face, and they would be sending 
deputations to Ottawa to plead the cause of the thousands 
of helpless workmen employed by them and the hundreds 
of innocent widows and orphans whose funds are invested in 
their companies. But they have been maintaining a very 
discreet silence. In the absence of other evidence it is hard 
to believe that the iron and steel changes do not mean more 
protection rather than more British imports. 

Here one may remark that there appears to be little belief 
in Canada in the ability of British manufacturers to capture 
much more of our markets than they enjoy now. You cannot 
talk five minutes with any Canadian business man on this 
topic without his beginning to tell you instances from his 
own experience of the failure of British manufacturers to 
seize opportunities, either through laziness or unwillingness 
to adapt themselves to our conditions. The belief appears 
to be universal among our business men that what the 
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British need is not more preferences but a few American 
sales managers. 

What does Mr. Dunning do for agriculture ? Our farming 
industry as a whole depends on its export market, in which 
it cannot be protected; and the farmers have always cried 
out that they are the ones who have to pay for the prcetection 
given to the manufacturers. But there are particular groups 
of farmers who are natural Protectionists. Those who grow 
fruit and vegetables for the cities suffer from American 
competition at certain times of the year, and are now to be 
gratified by increased duties on American products. British 
West Indian fruits and vegetables, however, are to come in 
free. Innocent Englishmen who think that our Conservative 
Party is the Imperialist Party in Canada might note that 
Mr. Bennett has already waxed indignant over this and has 
declared, ‘* If a dollar goes to the West Indies that should 
go to a Canadian, it is no better than if the money went to 
the United States.’ Our dairy farmers have also been 
asking for Government help. We used to have a large 
export surplus of dairy and live stock products, but this 
has been steadily decreasing. In butter it has disappeared 
altogether. Statistics seem to show that the dairy industry 
as a whole is fairly healthy. But, since our trade arrange- 
ment of 1925 with New Zealand, butter has been arriving in 
ever-increasing quantities from that Dominion. The Con- 
servatives have been playing skilfully for the dairy vote, and 
to head them off the Government now increases the duty 
against New Zealand butter from one to four cents. The 
bearing of this move upon the prospects for increasing inter- 
Imperial trade is so obvious that comment is superfluous. 
Finally, the Government now establishes a system of 
countervailing duties on American potatoes, live stock, 
meats, eggs, butter, wheat, oats, rye and flour; so that 
whatever duties the Americans put on imports from Canada 
in these lines will be automatically imposed on them. This 
is meant to gratify the indignation of our farmers over 
their exclusion from American markets; but, as our imports 
in these farm products are only a small fractional part of our 
total imports from the States, the effect upon the balance 
of trade across the border will be insignificant. It will be 
noted that in everything he has done Mr. Dunning is 
appealing to the Protectionist instincts of the farmers. No 
doubt this is good election tactics. But if the farmers are 
simple-minded enough to think that they can play the game 
of Protection with the manufacturers and get away with 
their shirts, they deserve whatever happens to them. 

And now we are to have an election. The Government 
appears to have provided for every contingency. The 
interests which were most vociferous in proclaiming their 
distress have got a little protection. The mere consumer, 
who does not count much anyway, will be told of the 
benefits of the increased British preference ; and the electicn 
will be over before we know whether the benefits are real or 
imaginary. The Conservatives have had their Imperialist 
thunder all stolen from them; after all their fervour for 
increasing Imperial trade they dare not openly condemn the 
preference, but they are beginning to talk now about 
** Canada First.’? They would have liked to win the election 
by saving us from the United States. But Mr. Dunning, 
with his countervailing duties, his increases on American 
iron and steel and American fruits and vegetables, has pretty 
well forestalled that cry also. There remain the prairie 
wheat farmers and the few Free-Trade theorists who persist 
in their curious old-fashioned belief that the Liberal Party 
should live up to the professions of its 1919 platform. To 
them the obvious reply is to point to Mr. Bennett with his 
economic buffoonery about cutting down our imports by 
three hundred million dollars, and to ask what would happen 
to our exports if a man like that ever got into cffice. Yes, 
it is a great election budget. 


Nor will its political benefits be confined to the election, 
Mr. King and Mr. Dunning hope to go to London next 
September. There they will listen blandly to the fervent 
oratory of their fellow Imperial statesmen about increasing 
Imperial trade; and when their turn comes to speak, al] 
that they need to do is to distribute a few copies of our 
new Imperial preference schedules. In so far as the 
preference is real they can truly tell their colleagues from 
other parts of the Empire that the next move is up to them, 
In so far as it is unreal no one else in the Empire is jn 
a position to call their bluff. 


THE CHALLENGE TO 
PROHIBITION 


HE tenth anniversary of the establishment of 
Prohibition in the United States was just being 


celebrated when there was opened the first public 
inquiry into the working of the system and its results. This 
was in January last, before a committee of the Senate in 
Washington. The hearings were reported in full, and the 
reports were read by the public with enormous interest. 
If there had before been any doubt—which there was nct— 
that Prohibition exercises the American mind far more than 
any other contemporary subject, the doubt would have been 
dispelled by the evidence accumulated during this investiga- 
tion. It befell at a time made favourable by another and 
kindred event—the publication of a highly contentious 
report by the Commission upon crime and law enforcement, 
a body which, presided over by an eminent New York 
jurist, Mr. G. W. Wickersham, had been appointed by 
President Hoover in fulfilment of a pledge given in his 
inaugural address. The conflict between Wets and Drys, of 
course, is unintermittent ; but these inquiries were altogether 
out of the ordinary; and it happens that they have been 
followed by two further events of exceptional interest 
relating to Prohibition as a national policy and problem— 
a popular poll conducted by the Literary Digest, and an 
electoral announcement made last week by an American 
public man, Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, who, through his 
membership of the American delegaticn to the Naval 
Conference, has lately become well known in London. 

The Literary Digest is a weekly of very large circulation 
which makes a practice of what in America are called straw 
ballots. They have been taken by this paper in several 
presidential campaigns, and the results have given a fair 
indication of public opinion. In the poll on Prohibition 
readers were asked to vcte for the maintenance of the Dry 
Law, for modification or repeal. They responded to the 
extent of four millions from all parts of the country, and the 
majority was Wet by two and a half tocne. The proportion 
is certainly of some significance; but a total poll of four 
millions is trifling in a land which has over thirty millions of 
adult citizens entitled to vote for the President. The Dry 
organisations were actively oppcsed to the Digest enterprise. 
They advised their adherents to ignore it, and they 
circulated statements to the effect that the vote was of no 
account, since, it was alleged, the Wets had adopted the 
old electioneering device of polling early and often. The 
press in general, however, took the view that the figures, 
small though they were, contained a warning for 
Mr. Hoover, who, in the election of 1928, had secured the 
support of the Drys by his characterisation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment as a noble experiment. 

If, however, the Literary Digest result is to be considered 
in relation to the President, it may well be asked what we 
are to make of Mr. Morrow, now a candidate for the 
Republican nomination in the election of Senator from New 
Jersey, his home State. Mr. Morrow occupies a position cf 
unusual distinction in present-day America. He relin- 


F. H. U. 


quished his partnership in the house of J. P. Morgan in order 
to serve as Ambassador to Mexico, and the opinion is widely 
held that no American ambassador cf the epoch has 
accomplished a task that can be set beside Mr. Morrow’s 
achievement since the critical stage of the Calles regime. 
Why a man of his quality and interests should be desirous 
of a seat in the United States Senate, as it is to-day, 
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Mr. Morrow’s friends find it hard to understand; but so 
it is. His political ambition is undisguised; and, since he 
is very near to Mr. Hoover, the fact that Mr. Morrow has 
opened his campaign with an emphatic reprobation of the 
Dry Law is a matter of some moment. New Jersey is one 
of the wetter States. It had its elections on Prohibition 
when the politicians of other regions were straining every 
nerve to smother the popular issue. Now Mr. Morrow is 
fully aware that his fine service in Mexico will carry no 
weight with his fellow citizens. He is equally aware that 
there is no campaign value whatever in his membership of 
the London Conference. Prohibition is for him as senatorial 
candidate almost the only question of importance. As a 
regular Republican he was assumed to be officially a Dry; 
as a member of Mr. Hoover’s inner circle, how could he be 
anything else? But Mr. Morrow comes out frankly as a 
Wet. He demands the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
the abolition of Federal control, the restoration of the power 
of regulation to the separate States. In a word, he stands for 
a reversal of the policy with which Mr. Hoover is identified ; 
and in New Jersey at least that is good politics. 

In the Congressional elections of the coming autumn Pro- 
hibition will be the leading issue in many States. This is a 
statement that must sound to English readers about as 
original as would be the assertion that Protection and lace 
are not remote from the Nottingham by-election. But as 
a matter of fact the campaign cf 1930 is important, apart 
from Unemployment and the Tariff, because after the 
embittered debates in Congress the electorate is beginning to 
insist that candidates shall declare themselves plainly for 
either enforcement or repeal. America has had ten years of 
confusion and dishonesty, during which Congressmen and 
Senators have refused to admit the grossness of elected repre- 
sentatives professing to be Dry, and voting Dry, while being 
in all respects Wet. Since the Eighteenth Amendment, it 
is said, the House has emerged after every biennial election 
dryer than it was before; but the tide is now running the 
other way. The next elections must result in a large addition 
to the Wets in Congress, and the inference will be that 
the presidential election of 19382 can be made to turn on 
Prohibition. That is what the Wets are proclaiming, but it 
is still a long way from certain whether the decision will rest 
with them, although they are now thoroughly aggressive. 
The country is still divided, as markedly as ever, between 
Main Street and the great cities; between the funda- 
mentalist, evangelical, semi-rural areas of the West and 
South on the one hand, and the huge polyglot communities 
of New York and Chicago, Boston and Cleveland, Detroit 
and St. Louis, on the other. Hitherto the governing public 
opinion of the United States has been that of the farms and 
small towns. The election of 1928 provided the first 
emphatic evidence in political terms of the swiftly changing 
balance, and every election henceforward must provide 
more. When Mr. Hoover comes up for re-election, if that 
should be his destiny two years hence, he will need to define 
his position, as he was not called upon to do in 1928. Pro- 
hibition cannot be put off with any further compliments as 
an experiment noble in purpose and valuable in social 
results. 

When the question was up before the Senate Committee 
the public interest was centred mainly upon two sets of 
revelations. These were related, first, to the attitude and 
activities of Big Business, and, secondly, to the appalling 
evidence of the connection between Prohibition and 
organised crime. Ten years ago the employers of America, 
large and small, were emphatically for the Dry Law. It 
was, indeed, commonly believed that the great industrialists 
put the amendment into the Constitution ; that their money 
contributed to the Anti-Saloon League had more to do with 
the establishment of national Prohibition than the Churches 
and all other influences mobilised by the Drys. Big Business 
to-day is divided, as the Senate inquiry showed. Two or 
three of the most prominent industrialists of the Eastern 
States, including a Du Pont and the titular head of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, appeared to testify, and the director 
of the largest anti-Prohibition organisation in the country, 
giving evidence before the Senate Committee which 
examined the vast American business of Congressional lobby- 
ing, disclosed the interesting fact that the major portion of 


the money at his command was contributed by a small 
group of multi-millionaires. The American employers, of 
course, want a sober wcerking community and a full com- 
plement of men on Monday morning. But they are no longer 
agreed, as once they were, that the Dry Law secured this 
great benefit to them. 

When all has been said, however, about Prohibition as a 
national policy or aim, the American people are confronted 
with the terrifying reality of Prohibition and crime. 
Mr. Hoover made the duty of law observance the central 
theme of his inaugural address. The most impressive of the 
many Commissions he has appointed had to do with law 
enforcement, and for the American public at this present 
stage the problem is almost entirely confined to a single 
abomination, namely, the universal terror of the gang and 
racketeer. The American citizen is inured to corruption in 
the public life of city and State. He does not expect his 
politicians to be honest. An uncorrupt municipality, or a 
police force maintaining a tolerable standard of decency, is 
outside the scope of his imagination. And, whether Wet or 
Dry, he is driven to admit that Prohibition has extended 
and hardened the alliance between the agents of authority 
and the forces of organised crime, until the conditions in the 
cities of the United States have become unmanageable and 
indescribable. Here, stated in the boldest terms, is the 
great American dilemma. The President calls for the 
enfcrcement of a law which is known to be unenforceable, 
because those classes of people who in every nation are relied 
upon as the basis upon which the laws and the sccial order 
rest are resolved that it shall not be respected. Mr. Hoover 
must make a serious attempt, or what looks like a serious 
attempt, at enforcement, knowing that failure is inevitable 
and that there can be no possibility of hiding or disguising 
the result. And yet, even if the autumn elections shculd give 
a first indication of a decided shift of public opinion, the 
basic fact will not be altered. The Prohibition amendment 
cannot be taken cut of the Federal Constitution. 


WEEK-END 


r | N\HE man who can live in London through the month 
of May without ever feeling tempted to escape into 
the country at the week-end is undoubtedly a man 

withcut a soul, but it is possible that he has a double portion 

of common sense. May is the perfect month in the imagina- 
tion. It is the only month in which the nightingale 
may be heard every day and every night. The cuckoo 
has not yet changed its tune, prophesying the silence of 
summer. The woods are filled both with strange and with 
familiar voices. The young leaves on the trees, steeped in 
the sunshine and stirred by the gentle breeze—particularly 
the beech-leaves—are more beautiful than they will ever be 

again. There is a tide of flowers and the promise of a 

richer tide. Man treads the earth a released prisoner who 

has been given the freedom of an infinite garden lighted 
during the day by a beneficent sun, lighted during the night 
by beneficent stars. Such is the May that all men know 
in their hearts. Such is the May in which they believe with 
such conviction that the experience of a lifetime is 
impotent to shake their faith that this, but for a highly 
improbable mischance, must May inevitably be. We laugh 
at the credulity of the Flat-Earthers, but it is nothing to 
the credulity of those who believe in the burning splendour 
of May. This is one of the many illusicns that increase 
human happiness, but it bears no relation to common sense. 

That there have been perfect Mays I will not deny, but I 
deny their inevitability. If I look back I seem to have heard 
the nightingale singing as often in a shower of sleet or hail 
or rain as on a balmy night when the moon of the poets was 
shining. None the less, I believe in the May of the poets, 
and every year I set out confidently to see it. Knowing the 

nightingale only through books till I was in my thirties, I 

now make a kind of pious pilgrimage to hear it every 
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spring, and if I were prevented from doing so I should 
imagine I was missing an event that transforms the earth. 
That this intense restlessness, this desire for the miraculous 
is common, is suggested by the fact that this year the 
Automobile Association has published a list of places where 
the nightingale may be heard, so that motorists may be able 
to gather by the wayside and listen rapturously from their 
cars. And, indeed, the nightingale moves the curiosity 
even of those who are in general indifferent to birds. The 
fact that it sings by night enchants the imagination, though 
if all the birds sang by night human beings would probably 
go out with guns and exterminate them. By what freak of 
nature the nightingale came to turn night into day and to 
disturb the quiet of the sleeping landscape I do not know; 
but the consequence has been to make it a bird of mystery, 
unique, ravishing, legendary. The man who has never 
heard the nightingale feels that he has something to live for. 
It is the miraculous bird of the English spring. 

I spent Saturday afternoon looking for a nightingale in 
Surrey. I set out along the bank of a stream in a deep and 
woody hollow, where a cool wind blew through the tops of 
the half-bare trees and where every warm spot that tempted 
one to sit down was infested with clouds of mosquitos rising 
from the marshy ground. The modern English mosquito is a 
virulent insect esurient of the human ankle, of the human 
scalp. One might forgive it in a golden atmosphere of 
Italian warmth, but on a cool day in England it is infinitely 
exasperating, breeding dissatisfaction with the song of the 
willow-wren in the green leaves, with the white stars of 
the flowers in the grass, with the whole procession of the 
day. To come on the track of a badger’s foot in the mud 
at the edge of the stream was very well in its way, but 
bitten legs do not conduce to that wise passiveness without 
which it is impossible to lose oneself in the enjoyment of 
nature. I felt after the first bite that the day was going 
to be a failure, and, when I came to a wooded place beyond 
the stream, a strange silence reigned among the oaks and in 
the bushes, and the world was like a theatre in which the 
curtain had risen but the stage was bare of everything but 
scenery. There were nesting-holes in the trees, but no wood- 
pecker, nuthatch or even starling was in sight or hearing. 
In a thorn-bush a nightingale uttered one brief chuckle of 
song, and instantly fell silent. A marsh-tit flitted for a 
moment along the edge of a hanging birchwood, rich in 
bluebells, and disappeared. Chaffinch, thrush and blackbird 
sang, but these are not the rarities of May, the returned 
prodigals from Africa, and may be heard even in a London 
garden. There are days on which it is exciting to see a 
hare but not a rabbit, exciting to see a butterfly orchis but 
not a common spotted orchis, and this was one of them. 
The true poet, no doubt, is content with a skylark, a robin, 
a daisy, or a lesser celandine, and, except in May, I am all 
for the poets in this matter. But in May and on a day 
borrowed from London, I must have rarities, the specialities 
of the season, as the advertisers say. On such a day the 
meanest flower that blows and the meanest bird that sings 
are to me merely symbols of hope frustrated, and a red- 
breasted fly-catcher would outweigh a thousand chaffinches. 

Hope did not die with the daylight, however, and it was 
very pleasant, though unquestionably chilly, to lie on a 
withered heath after the sun had gone down and look across 
the valley where a pond was still shining to a distant line of 
hills clear against the evening sky. There was no sound 
on earth when the rabbit-shooter half a mile away ceased 
his work—no sound but the intermittent purr of a distant 
motor-bicycle. Overhead a woodcock—or was it a snipe? 
—I am ignorant in these things—flew across the world, 


its long bill clearly silhouetted in the twilight. Silence 


again, as the green faded in the western horizon, till an 
owl, hidden in an oak, began to scold. There is something 
peculiarly attractive in the hooting of an owl under the 
first stars. Here, at least, is company in the stillness. Here 
the life of the night awakens. Is it a voice of disappointed 
hunger or of eager and triumphant appetite? This night 
it seemed expressive of contentment—the contentment of a 
wicked bird in an innocent world at peace. Then across 
the heath came the first faint spinning of a nightjar— 
a sound that, if it were made by an insect in a room, would 
probably be irritating, but that, since it is the song of an 
invisible bird in the solitude of the night, seems to thrill 
the darkness with a curious ecstasy. But even the nightjar 
was disappointing, for it did not come out of its hiding 
to perform its strange nocturnal evolutions. 

On the way down from the heath every bush was silent, 
and, where a year ago a nightingale was singing incessantly, 
there was now only the stirring of leaves in a cold wind. It 
seemed as if the nightingales must have at last learned 
wisdom and have absented themselves from a climate as 
deceitfully praised as the Riviera in winter. Chilled and 
mosquito-bitten, I set off for the hotel, having discovered 
once more the disenchantment of an English May. I asked 
the landlord of the hotel whether nightingales had become 
scarcer in the neighbourhood. ‘‘ Scarcer ?’’ he said. ‘* There 
seem to be more of them every year. I’ve never heard so 
many as this year. There’s one sings every night on the 
other side of the road.’? He took me to the door. “ You 
can’t hear it now with all those cars passing. Yes. Listen. 
There it is. Turn to the right, round the corner past the 
tap-room door and you’ll hear it better.”’ I walked past the 
tap-room door, and, across the road, in a thicket of darkness, 
the perfect nightingale was unquestionably singing. It sang 
as though with double energy in the cold, sang with scarcely 
a pause except to give the greater effect to a half-expected 
yet always surprising turn in its song. As a car swung 
past with a blaze of light the bird would fall silent, but 
only for an instant, and would resume its flourishes in the 
darkness till the next motor-bicycle rattled by. I doubt, 
however, whether motor-cars and motor-bicycles with their 
noises and smells are the ideal accompaniment to the song 
of the nightingale. Could Keats have been moved to so 
profound a rapture if, as he listened to the nightingale, 
motor-bicycles had whizzed round the corner towards him 
at two-minute intervals and missed him at times only by 
inches? Had he stood in such recurrent peril of being run 
over, would he have been transported into the mood to 
write : 


Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain? 


Darkling I listened, but I confess I had no such thoughts 
as these, and I doubt if the greatest ecstasy is possible to 
a man continuously interrupted by the noises of motor- 
bicycles. Still, it was a noble performance, and was well 
worth a forty-miles journey from London. I should have 
felt cheated if I had not heard it, and should have told 
myself that the tulips and the ducks in St. James’s Park 
are far beyond anything that May has to offer in the country- 
side. And, as I lay awake hour after hour from the tingle 
of insect-bites, and the song of the nightingale came floating 
in through the bedroom window, I enjoyed a sense of 
achievement in which I could forgive even the mosquitos 
that were torturing me. There are country dwellers who 
detest the nightingale as a disturber of sleep, but for the 
townsman to lie in bed and listen to a nightingale singing 
is to feel that a dream has come true. And for a dream to 


come true during Buchan’s cold spell is good fortune, indeed. 
Y. Y- 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH 


HE laws underlying life, though they are not set out 
7 in words, are often clear to the simple and obscure 
to the wise. We may be assured by the statesman 
who has taken all knowledge to be his province that England 
as a manufacturing country should aim to supply the world 
with raw material or manufactured goods and to take the 
world’s surplus food in exchange. Such assurances need give 
us but little pause, if we ask ourselves what becomes of the 
land where wealth accumulates and men decay. History, 
full of examples, has the answer. 
The record of recruitment during the years of the war is 
a story of the official discovery of the C.3 class that an urban 
population breeds ; in spite of this, concentration in the towns 
has continued and even increased since then. Only a few 
weeks have passed since Mr. Shaw announced that the 
physical standard of recruiting had been lowered, in this 
season of grave unemployment, to bring the necessary 
minimum of men to the colours. What we see on all sides, 
who plead in and out of season for the return of the husband- 
man to the forsaken village, and of the plough to the 
neglected field, is the gradual decline of the nation’s manhood 
under the conditions of overcrowding and food contamination 
that obtain to-day in every great city. Let those who have 
not considered the claim of agriculture from this angle of 
vision visit the fells of Westmorland and Cumberland, 
travelling by way of the manufacturing cities of Lancashire, 
and then visit the Yorkshire moors by way of the slums of 
Leeds, Sheffield and Bradford; the comparison between 
townsman and countryman will prove sufficiently startling. 
Cities lower the physical, mental and moral stature of a 
majority of the men, women and children, outside the leisured 
classes, who are driven to live there; such resources as town 
life offers, such culture, amusement and recreation, seldom 
or never stretch to the slums. In a few generations the 
townworker’s family passes and is replaced; but if you 
examine the parish registers of the villages you will find 
that the families working on the land three centuries ago are 
working there still, or have only been driven out in the last 
decades of agricultural depression. The services—navy, army, 
air and police—do not look to the towns for maintenance; 
they look to the open spaces; the great industries that need 
men of considerable physical strength do not seek them in the 
cities. If we maintain an even balance between town and 
country, rendering to the land the proportion necessary to 
maintain food supplies and to provide the men of brawn and 
muscle, we shall still have an ample population for industry 
and services, as well as a recruiting ground. There will always 
be better conditions of open life for those who turn from the 
slum and the gin palace because they feel the lure of green 
things growing. Deep in the heart of most men and some 
women is the love of Nature, and if many women have 
turned from the country life it is fair to remember that, 
down to a few years ago, it imposed upon them a series of 
burdens without any opportunities for relaxation, without 
more than a fugitive glimpse of reasonable amenities. They 
were in the country but were not of it. 
The spread of electricity, of main water supplies, village 
institutes, women’s clubs, wireless apparatus and motor 
omnibuses has transformed village life to an extent that 
can only be grasped by those who are old enough to remember 
what that life was like before the war. They will recall 
the days when village recreation, so far as women were 
concerned, was limited to one annual outing for mothers 
who had found favour in the eyes of representatives of 
Church and State, i.e. the Parson and the Squire, and an 
annual fair and flower show. The pump provided a place 


of assembly for the women, the ale-house sufficed the men. 
Men and women worked until some happy accident brought 
the end, or until, in the absence of an almshouse, the 
workhouse claimed them. 

To-day the woman who goes to live in the country has an 
assurance that her life will no longer be devoid of interests, 
no longer cut off from the outside world. She need not 
be afraid to return; she will find better conditions of life 
awaiting her than any city can afford. 

There is another quality of Mother Earth that is all too 
often overlooked, and that is the power of restoring health 
and creating tranquillity. Only a few years ago a famous 
alienist came from Helsingfors and told in London the story 
of his clinics for homicidal maniacs of both sexes. He kept 
them on farms in certain forest clearings where with the very 
minimum of clothing they worked on the land and, through 
what he described as the earth’s magnetic currents, not only 
did they cease to be dangerous but a remarkable proportion 
recovered their sanity. After the war, when the Land 
Settlement (Facilities) Act was passed, one of the men 
who had more to do with small holdings than most of his 
colleagues told me that many who applied were “ violent 
revolutionaries ’*—the term is his own, and that they were 
vowed to upset the existing social structure. ‘‘ We settled 
all who were qualified,” he added, “‘ and without exception, 
contact with the land has turned them to sane and more or 
less contented individualists.” We all know that the earth 
has this effect upon mankind, and we know, too, that the 
city has an entirely different one. Man is part of the fruits 
of the earth, he borrows his body from it and the body 
returns to earth when the self has finished its sojourn. 
On this account the divorce between man and the country- 
side is unnatural, and sooner or later, as transport and 
intercommunication become easier, factories and garden 
cities will grow up side by side, and we shall recognise the 
right of men, women and children to sunlight, fresh air, 
fresh food and the social pleasures of which for so long our 
mushroom cities have claimed a monopoly. The worth 
of the land as a partial cure for unemployment has been 
advanced by all progressives. In his opening speech in 
the House of Commons, Keir Hardie said ‘“‘ There is no 
lack of vacant land. Government should give out-of-work 
men the opportunity of employing themselves through a 
system of home colonisation.” This suggestion has lost 
nothing of its soundness in nearly forty years, while our 
imports of food have gone up in price by many hundreds 
of millions and our arable cultivations have declined by two 
million acres or more in a decade. 

We have in these islands the cultivable land and the 
unemployed men; they are like two chemical substances 
lying in a test tube, distinct, incapable of showing affinity 
until a third substance is introduced, when they unite and 
become a compound. What is wanted in this case is the 
act of statesmanship which will serve as the uniting factor 
and combine the two elements. 

The results of such union must be of advantage to the 
national health, national employment and the national 
exchequer. The C.8 class, the ranks of the unemployed and 
the bills for imported food, all suffer immediate and continuous 
reductions. There is no more reason why we should import 
food in bulk, if we could make up our minds to be self- 
suppliers, than that we should import coal. We could take 
men off the dole and restore to them the health and self- 
reliance that were theirs formerly. What we did under 
the stress of war we could do, mutatis mutandis, under the 
stress of peace, if we would. The removal of a legitimate 
pressure that coerced men for their own good has robbed 
millions of acres of their worth, thrown hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children out of the country into 
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towns that have no use for them, multiplied and magnified 
our imports while leaving food prices so high that the nation’s 
staple food, bread, costs perhaps thirty per cent. more than 
it should or would if those who handle the grain, the flour 
and the loaf had their profits controlled. But it goes 
without saying that if the farmer receives the help that 
will restore his fallen fortunes, he must follow instruction. 
What are the forces that fight in and out of season against 
the recognition of agriculture’s claims upon the nation? 
When the Conservatives are in power they are too confident of 
the countryside’s support to trouble, when Labour is in 
power the pressure of State work seems to be too heavy 
for men to whom it is a comparative novelty. Then again, 
the farming community does not help; the policy proclaimed 
by its short-sighted leaders is something for nothing and 
no dictation. The difficulties of intervention grow. Since 
Lord Lee of Fareham left Whitehall Place the country has 
had no large agricultural policy, there has been no recognition 
of our national dependence on the soil. But the Labour 
Party, like the Liberal Party now in alliance with it, has 
studied the whole question deeply and has promised effective 
legislation. Many difficulties stand in the way. If our 
rulers will think only of the greatest good of the greatest 
number, of national health, the relief of urban congestion, 
fair ways of living for the young, and a response to the eternal 
invitation of Mother Earth to gather her riches, those 
difficulties will disappear. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE SEA LORDS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The vivacious discussion on constitutional proprieties 
which was provoked by Mr. Churchill’s indiscretion in the debate 
that took place last week on the Naval Treaty appears to 
have eclipsed an incident which, it may be submitted, is of 
equal interest, and possibly of no less importance. 

Mr. Amery, in the course of his speech, inquired whether, in 
saying that the Admiralty approved of the proposed reduction 
in cruiser strength, the Prime Minister included the Sea Lords; 
and Mr. MacDonald replied in the affirmative. 

It seems, at first sight at any rate, that the fact that this 
inquiry was made and answered without objection, raises several 
questions of some moment. These questions appear to fall into 
two classes: those relating to the form and the extent of the 
information as to the views of the Sea Lords which must be 
deemed to be available to the House of Commons and the public, 
and those relating to the constitutional position of the Sea 
Lords. 

If it be the case that the public is entitled to be placed in 
possession of the views of the Sea Lords, as the representatives 
and repositories of expert naval opinion on matters of naval 
policy, it would seem proper that there should be full disclosure 
of the policy, and of the calculations of future political contin- 
gencies, in response to which those views were expressed. I am 
not at all concerned to contribute to any heckling of the 
Government over the Naval Treaty; but it certainly seems that 
if Mr. Amery was entitled to ask the question he did, he must 
have been equally entitled to put the several supplementary 
questions which would have made the answer of value to anyone 
who wishes to estimate how far, if at all, we are paying what 
I may call a naval price to secure the benefits of a pacific policy. 
Without pursuing speculation on this subject, it seems plain 
that it would be impossible for the public to be placed in full 
possession of the probably continual debates which must take 
place between the Cabinet and their naval advisers. 

But if we are entitled to know anything about the views of 
the Sea Lords, does not this mean that they have a constitutional 
responsibility independent of the Cabinet? This would seem to 
involve the conclusion not only that they ought to be placed in 
direct contact with Parliament, but also that they ought to 
owe their selection to some independent authority. Again, 
I stop short on the threshold of a large subject. 

Maybe I shall be told there are precedents, perhaps many, for 
the invocation in Parliament of the opinion of the Naval Lords 
of the Admiralty. If this is so, I should venture to explain it 


by the fact that for a very long time past, and until recently 
the naval policy of this country was simple and well understood. 
it was to rule the waves in all seas at all times. So long as this 
was the case, official naval opinion was easily limited to purely 
technical questions, and the respective spheres of Ministers and 
their expert naval advisers were easily distinguished. This js 
no longer the case; and it appears open to question whether, 
without more explanation than it is reasonable to expect, we can 
apprehend what share of responsibility the Sea Lords are taking 
when we are told that they concur in a measure of naval policy, 
If this is so, it seems to follow that they ought not to be quoted 
at all.—Yours, etc. M. S. Amos, 


LORD STRICKLAND AND THE VATICAN 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEesMAn. 


Sir,—I read in the Times an account of the affair in Malta. 
It appeared that a certain Franciscan was ordered by his 
superior to leave the island owing to his political views. As 
a religious he had no right to hold political views, and was 
— a vow of obedience, there could be no question about 
that. 

The British Governor then interfered and refused to allow 
him to leave the island. Now it would appear to an impartial 
observer that the Governor took the first aggressive step and 
interfered in a religious matter which was not his concern. 

It seems to me that your discussion entirely omits refer- 
ence to this initial wrong, putting the blame entirely on the 
Vatican. 

I write merely as a citizen who has no inside knowledge of 
the affair.—Yours, etc., Faith ASHFORD. 

The University, Reading. 


[If we had been giving a complete history of the trouble in 
Malta, we should no doubt have included the incident referred 
to by our correspondent. But we were not; we were discus- 
sing the present position and the recent policy of the Church. 
Even if Lord Strickland was the original ‘“‘ aggressor,’’ that 
surely does not exempt the subsequent actions of the Vatican 
from criticism.—ED., : 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The Egyptian position in the Sudan has been misjudged 
in this country. May I, therefore, presume on your hospitality 
to explain our case. 

To the Egyptian people the Sudan is an issue of life and death, 
alike on economic as well as on political grounds, of fundamental 
importance to their national existence—far more so than the 
Suez Canal is to the British; and, if the British people cannot 
feel safe with anything less than its effective control by their 
own military forces, likewise, the Egyptians cannot feel safe for 
their very existence, which depends entirely on the Nile, with 
anything less than effective military and political control in the 
Sudan. 

This is not Nationalist chauvinism, but an instinctive racial 
feeling of the deepest kind—that of self-preservation, pure and 
simple, inbred in every Egyptian and strongly reflected in its 
governing classes at all times. Pharaonic history is full of its 
manifestations, no less than more modern times. 

‘** Few features strike the reader of modern Egyptian history so 
strongly,” wrote Mr. Winston Churchill in 1899, ‘as the desire 
of the educated classes (of Egypt) to hold or regain the Sudan. 
In a nation where (at that time) public spirit was unknown, Cherif 
Pasha resigned rather than consent to the abandonment of the 
Southern Provinces.” (The River War, Vol. I., p. 19.) 

If this was the case when Egypt herself was bankrupt and her 
people crushed with oppression and lifeless, could it ever have 
been possible, to-day, with an Egypt prosperous and her people 
rejuvenated by a dynamic Nationalism, for any Egyptian states- 
man, representative of his people, to do what an old regime Pasha, 
Cherif, could not entertain for a second? 

British statesmen, like the late Lord Cromer, the late Lord 
Salisbury, and even Mr. Winston Churchill (when not engaged 
in political polemics) have frankly recognised the importance 
of the Sudan to Egypt, their inherent interdependence for their 
mutual moral, political, and economic well-being; as also the 
impossibility of their severance. 

“* The benefit of Egypt,” (of its unity with the Sudan) declares 
Mr. Churchill for example, ‘is obvious ; but Egypt does not 
benefit alone. The advantages of the connection are mutual ; for, 
if the Sudan is thus naturally and geographically an integral part 
of Egypt, Egypt is no less essential to the development of the Sudan.” 
And the Sudan Campaign of 1896-8 is accordingly described by 
him, as an enterprise whose objects were : 

“To unite territories that could not indefinitely have continued 
divided ; to combine peoples whose welfare is inseparably inter- 
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mingled ; to collect energies which, concentrated, may promote a 
common interest, to join together what could not improve apart.” 
(The River War, concluding chapter.) 

Further, it was on exactly similar grounds that the great 
Lord Cromer used to justify the drain imposed, on the meagre 
financial resources of Egypt, by the onerous financial requirements 
of the Sudan, which necessitated, for many years, the starvation 
of both the educational and the public health services of Egypt. 

The Egyptians, however, always made these great sacrifices 
willingly, because (as stated by the Egyptian Assembly at the 
time) they regarded the Sudan “as an integral part of Egypt” 
and, in this view, Lord Cromer formally declared his concurrence. 
(Egypt No. 1, 1901, p. 4, and 1903, p. 15.) 

The Egyptian contribution to the Sudan amounted to more 
than double the amounts devoted to her education and public 
health services put together annually, in addition to the millions 
granted from time to time for public work, railways, etc., in the 
Sudan; and this meant a greater real sacrifice on the part of the 
Egyptian people than the mere money figure indicated, and they 
willingly made it, as they always regarded the Sudan as a part of 
their country. It is not, therefore, difficult to understand that 
no truly representative Egyptian statesman can accept to 
surrender the Sudan. 

As regards the regeneration of the Sudan, for which, at present, 
the British press is seeking to make an exclusive claim for British 
genius, not only did Egypt provide all the money, as explained 
above, but it was chiefly her thousands, of the Egyptian Army, 
and civilians, who restored and maintained order and rebuilt 
the prosperity of the country after its reconquest. 

It is true some British, both as Civil officials and as officers of 
Egyptian Army, directed these energies to good effect; but they 
did so as agents and employees of the Egyptian State, wearing the 
Egyptian uniform and drawing their pay from the Egyptian 
Treasury—not a penny for these purposes ever being contributed 
by the British Government. 

Now, as the relative positions of Egypt and Britain in the Sudan 
is governed by the Convention of 1899 and as the British Govern- 
ment has hitherto always professed its adherence to and respect 
for the Convention of 1899 (even Sir A. Chamberlain did so in 
1924), there should have been no difficulty for Mr. Henderson in 
accepting the Egyptian Delegation’s very modest proposals, as 
they in no way contravened that Convention, if properly inter- 
preted and honestly intended to apply.—Yours, etc., 

L. A. FANovus, 
Senator of Egypt. 


TAXATION AND INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of THe New SraTEsMaAN. 


_Sir,—On reading your reply to my letter I wrote to a rela- 
tion of mine in France as to the position of French industries, 
and I enclose a copy of his reply which runs as follows: 

“All French industries, or practically all, are supported 
by the taxpayer in the sense that they are well protected 
from outside competition. The motor industry, for instance, 
has been built up behind a strong tariff ad valorem barrier, 
and this is now being raised to keep out most cheap and 
medium-priced American cars, or at least run them up to 
higher prices. Agriculture not only gets protection but 
benefits from certain bounties, too. The wine-growing 
industry also profits from the State buying a large quantity 
of surplus cheap wine, distilling it, and selling the alcohol 
thus obtained to petrol importers who are bound by law 
to buy a certain proportion for mixing with petrol for heavy 
motor vehicles. 

Whether industries and which among them would come 
to grief if the protective tariff were removed, or to what 
extent they would suffer, would be a very difficult question 
to answer; but I have no doubt that the absence of unem- 
ployment in France is due to the French protective system. 
In this sense probably all French industry is supported by 
the taxpayer who may have to pay higher prices—though 
it does not necessarily follow that he does, since unem- 
ployment on a large scale results in higher costs of produc- 
tion, and the latter in turn in higher prices, and protection 
prevents, or is an element in preventing, unemployment. I 
don’t know any other way in which industry in France can 
be said to be subsidised by the taxpayer.” 


I know that you hold no brief for Free Trade as a dogma 
and Protection seems to me to have its advantages. Indirect 
taxation of the French type at least promotes the welfare of 
national industries, which is more satisfactory than being 
forced by direct taxation to subsidise industries which 
admittedly fail to support themselves, especially if that failure 
is due to the success of foreign competition.—Yours, etc., 


9 New Square, E. S. P. Haynes. 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


CECIL HOUSES 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMan, 


Sir,—I should be most grateful if you would once more 
permit me to draw your attention to the progress of Cecil 
Houses. On Friday, May 30th, at 3 p.m., we are holding a 
public meeting at the Shaftesbury Theatre (by kind permis- 
sion of Mr. Tom Miller and Mr. Basil Foster) to raise further 
funds. We have already three houses established and are 
opening a fourth very shortly, where for a shilling a night a 
homeless woman can get a good bed, hot bath, tea and bread 
and butter, and no questions are asked. We can accommodate 
160 women and 34 babies every night—the charge for a cot 
is 3d.—but these resources do not nearly meet the perpetually 
increasing demand for beds consequent on the continual 
stream of women from the provinces and those thrown on the 
street through the housing shortage. Every night women— 
some of them with young children—have to be turned away 
through lack of room. 

If we are to start another house before next winter, we 
must raise the money required for the purchase of freehold, 
reconstruction and equipment. Once the initial cost has been 
met, each house is entirely self-supporting, paying its own 
way on the shillings received nightly. 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Loraine, D.S.O., is taking the chair for 
us, and the speakers will include Miss Marion Lorne, Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., Dr. Morton (Governor of Holloway 
Prison), Mr. R. C. Sherriff and Major J. Brunel Cohen, M.P. 
Tickets of admission to the meeting can be obtained (free) 
on application to me at Cecil Houses (Inc.), 11 Golden Square, 
London, W.1.—Yours, etc., A. E. CHESTERTON, 

Hon. Organising Sec. 


FAGGING 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—People often write as glibly about ‘‘ the Fagging 
System ”’ in the public schools as about ‘‘ Native Opinion in 
India,’’ and so on. Neither phrase stands for a reality. There 
are numerous ‘“ fagging systems’”’ in the public schools. 
Further there are different fagging systems in the same public 
school—for each house may have its own system. 

Your correspondent, “‘ J. K.,’’ writes pretty sensibly in my 
opinion, only I hold myself that it is not any particular “ fag- 
ging system ”’ which may lead to unhappiness, and even to 
tragedies, but the strain of callousness and inhumanity which 
is always ready to appear in boy nature, and would be just as 
ready to appear were fagging prohibited in schools. To 
sublimate, or eradicate, this tendency is a great duty of 
education, and I consider that the right of fagging accorded 
to responsible prefects can help to perform this duty. 

To demonstrate this I fear that, like St. Paul, I must ‘‘speak 
as a fool ’—autobiographically. 

I left the particular house at Sedbergh, whose fagging 
system has just been indicted, nine years ago, after spending 
six years there. The first three of those years, about half of 
which I spent as a fag, were pretty miserable. I loved the 
school, I loved the freedom to roam the country which even 
a fag has, despite ‘‘ J. K.’s ’? remarks about personal liberty; 
and the liability to answer a fag-call was not much hard- 
ship. Boot-blacking is not one of the duties of a Sedbergh 
fag, and the least pleasant duty was the twice-weekly clean- 
ing of the buttons and belt of a prefect’s O.T.C. uniform. 
(Was it this which has made me a virtual pacifist?) I had 
the misfortune to be rather awkward, and, being overgrown, 
failed to justify my size at games; I found it difficult to make 
or keep friends, and I suffered mental agonies from the 
hostility of older boys (and of some of my own age) who had 
their own ideas as to the proper training and disciplining of 
juniors. It was those not prefects, who had no right to use 
fags (we used to call them “‘ the big chaps ”’), who succeeded 
in making me pretty miserable. I hated going back after the 
holidays, but I would not have left the school for anything. 

After three years of this I found myself a prefect, to my 
astonishment, and I found a wonderful ny cgay! lying 
open to see that small boys were not bullied by “ big chaps,” 
and that all ‘‘ chaps ’’ might have a chance of learning the 
idea that a house in a public school could have a family 
spirit about it, by virtue of which the elder should help the 
younger, and the younger boys trust and like the older. 
Fagging should be seen as a system which released the pre- 
fects responsible for the welfare of the “‘ community ”’ from 
certain small duties in order to give them time for other 
occupations, many of which might be of service to the whole 
house—such as the producing of plays among the boys, the 
training of vocal quartets, editing the house magazine, and 
so on. This idea of the house as a kind of big family began 
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to make headway, particularly owing to the wisdom of the 
housemaster (who is still at the house). He was constantly 
warning prefects against “‘ frivolous fagging ’’ and present- 
ing the privilege of fagging to us as a great responsibility to 
be paid for by our own devotion to our duty. Of course he 
had constant disappointments. There were the boys in every 
generation whose heads were nearly turned when they were 
made prefects, and who wanted to show their “ authority ” 
by severe fagging, and the methods of the martinet. But I 
am convinced that for every boy who thus abused the right 
of fagging there was more than one who learned as a prefect 
the art of wielding authority as a trust. My second three 
years at Sedbergh were possibly happier than any I have 
spent since, because I had learnt to be on good terms with 
every boy in the house, through the family spirit. The only 
thing that could make me unhappy was lack of sympathy for 
juniors. 

Now I believe that that family spirit has become part of 
the tradition of the particular house which has been figuring 
in the press. Of course it has always been liable to upset 
and disruption by the strain of inhumanity in boy nature to 
which I have referred. And I repeat that this would be just 
as likely to appear (possibly unsuspected until too late by 
the most vigilant housemaster) where fagging was prohibited 
as where it is regulated by the ideals I have described. Boy- 
hood’s inhumanity to boyhood is not seen only in the public 
schools; it is liable to be manifest under any system, but 
what our headmasters, housemasters, and prefects must 
everywhere remember is the duty of showing the value of 
fairness, kindliness, and responsibility of those with authority, 
to every boy who enters a public school from his first day 
onwards.—Yours, etc., A. W. VALLANCE. 

22 Aldred Street, The Crescent, 

Salford, Lancs. . 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The jury’s rider at the inquest of Charles Geoffrey 
Fairhurst that the system of fagging in public schools should be 
abolished has aroused much opposition at my school. It is 
maintained that a fag’s duties are not many, and that it is good 
for any normal boy to do small acts of service. The opinion 
here is that Fairhurst was not normal. Perhaps he was not, 
but he was sufficiently normal to display his lack of appreciation 
for the system of fagging. He has been a martyr for the cause. 

It was the boast of the headmaster of Sedbergh that he had 
examined carefully into every case where a boy had been reported 
to him to be unhappy. 

No doubt he had: but how many cases of the hundreds that 
there are ever reach his ears, or are even reported to a house 
master? Not very many. 

It is the code of honour of a schoolboy not to tell when he is 
unhappy. He does not mention the fact either at school or at 
home. I have experienced it myself in no small way, and 
although I did complain, most of my grievances I did not divulge. 
I do not deny that it is good to do acts of service; I had to do 
many at my first school. The boys made and kept up a tennis 
court, a cricket pitch, and used to make their own beds as well 
as chop all the wood. But it was not fagging; it was not a case 
of slaves on one side and slave-drivers on the other. Fagging 
only fosters undesirable relationships between boys. For that 
reason it ought to be abolished.—Yours, etc., 

Glencorse House, ALEXANDER W. WAINMAN. 

Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 





To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I find it impossible to refrain from replying to 
“J. K.’s ” letter on fagging, for like many critics of public 
schools and their methods, he appears to argue from condi- 
tions at the worst schools of fifty years ago, and to know 
almost nothing about the better type of public school at the 
present time. His theories may be right; his statements 
of fact are certainly wrong, so far as such schools 
concerned. ; ' 

To take a part of one of his sentences: “‘ The fag is unpaid, 
untrained, and compelled . . . to render services which are 
useless.” Every statement in this is untrue of the house that 
I know best. The fag is always rewarded at the end of a 
term’s service; not in cash, it is true, but better still by a 
book, or books chosen by the fag and paid for by the prefect. 
I do not regard this as a point for or against fagging, but 
it displays the falsity of that particular generalisation. 

The fag is certainly trained, usually by the fag from whom 
he takes over his job, sometimes by the prefect himself. He 
is taught, for instance, to fold a pair of trousers properly and 
put them tidily away in a drawer. Not a great lesson perhaps, 
but he may come from a home where he has had a footman 


are 


to perform this service for himself; or much more probably 
he has when at home left his things lying about for a fond 
mother or doting nurse to tidy away. It is something, then 
that he should be trained in habits of neatness by tidying up 
for an elder, who will check him if he does it badly and 
commend him if he does it well. 

None of the services performed, so far as I know, are “ use- 
less.”” One of the most galling to the small boy is to be unex- 
pectedly told to run with a message, for apart from this most 
fagging occurs at regular times. The captain of cricket has 
to send out suddenly to a dozen houses that cricket is can- 
celled for the afternoon because of rain. How would “ J, K.” 
have it done in a school where the houses are scattered over 
a wide area? Through the housemasters’ telephones? Or 
as he probably would like to see games abolished as well as 
fagging, the secretary of the natural history society may 
have to send out a notice about the day’s arrangements. He 
naturally employs several fags on a useful errand. Again, 
the fag has to wash up tea-things. Why is this useless? He 
learns that it is an unpleasant, but not necessarily menial 
task, and will probably be all the more prepared to help his 
mother in the holidays over similar tasks, for many boys at 
public schools now come from homes where domestic service 
is a problem. 

The prefect who has been taught his position and his respon- 
sibilities by his housemaster does not “‘ take it out of ”’ his 
fag. There may be a little conceit to be “‘ taken out ’’; there 
is usually a great deal of sound discipline and self-respect to 
be put in. The prefect does this by treating his “ slave ” with 
consideration, by taking an interest in his work and pro- 
gress, by protecting him from his fellows, when necessary. 
A fag is not bullied by prefects; such rare cases of bullying as 
I have known have all been by a boy’s contemporaries, and 
the prefectorial system is the best check upon this. The 
housemaster’s eyes cannot see everything, but the prefect 
soon discovers if his fag is not getting a chance to do his 
work satisfactorily. 

I would even venture to say that the relationship of prefect 
and fag can and does approximate to the ideal of what the 
relationship between employer and employed should be. It 
is a relationship often founded upon mutual respect, and in 
so far as public-school men are better employers of labour 
than self-made men, as I believe they are, it is due to their 
early training, when they learn to treat those who work 
for them as fellow-beings and not as slaves. 

Of course the authority is sometimes abused and badly 
abused, but one would not abolish motoring because there 
are road-hogs. 

I hold no brief for Sedbergh in particular, but as for the 
tragedy of the Sedbergh boy, the most significant piece of 
evidence was that the boy had had an unduly prolonged attack 
of measles. The possibility of a medical explanation seems to 
have been ignored by the parents, who preferred to imagine 
that enormities lay behind the boy’s account of his life at 
school, which “‘ loyalty to his school ”’ did not allow him to 
name more explicitly.—Yours, etc., R. 


THE CONQUEST OF RICKETS 


To the Editor of THE New SraTESMAN. 

Sir,—We have read with interest the informative article 
which was published in your issue of May 10th. 

We feel, however, in view of the fact that the writer so 
obviously knows the subject thoroughly, that he has done less 
than justice to the share which British workers took in eluci- 
dating the problem of vitamin D formation. 

We refer in particular to the work of Rosenheim and 
Webster of the National Institute for Medical Research at 
Hampstead, which resulted in the discovery that ergosterol 
is pro-vitamin D, which, by the action of ultra-violet light, 
becomes converted into a substance possessing all the char- 
acteristics of vitamin D. This discovery, which was reported 
in the Lancet (1927, Vol. I., p. 306), is to be regarded as the 
most significant discovery which has been made in connection 
with the vitamin question since the work of Sir Frederick 
Gowland Hopkins in 1912. 

Inasmuch as we were, even at the time when the Hampstead 
results were published (February, 1927), engaged upon 
research in the same field, we were enabled to, and did, pro- 
duce radiostol, the first synthetic vitamin D for medical use. 
From that time onwards this biologically standardised radio- 
stol has been available to meet all requirements. 

With these facts before you, we hope you will allow us to 
correct the impression which we feel your article has create 
as to the British share in the elucidation of this important 
problem.—Yours, etc., CHartes ALEX. HINE, 

The British Drug Houses, Ltd., Managing Director. 

Graham Street, N.1. 
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OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 


To the Editor of THe New STAtTesMAn. 


Sir,—In your article on the recent action of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the Official Secrets Acts, you say 
that “‘ the epithet ‘ gravely serious’ may perhaps be wel- 
comed as a notable addition to the rather dull list of superla- 
tives in the English language.’’ This reminds me of a con- 
versation years ago with the late Mr. George Russell, who 
was fond of collecting, among other good sayings, specimens 
of official jargon. I had been telling him of a paper on the 
case of some suspicious person which had come down to the 
department with the minute, signed by the Home Secretary : 
“‘Ask the Commissioner of Police to keep an eye on him.”’ A 
dutiful clerk thereupon drafted a letter to the Commissioner, 
commencing thus: ‘“‘ Sir, I am desired by the Secretary of 
State to request that you wili be so good as to cause an eye 
to be kept... .’’ Mr. Russell at once capped this Home 
Office letter with a gem which he had got hold of from a 
Treasury letter. In declining some application, the writer 
was informed that My Lords were unable to accede to his 
request ‘‘ because to do so would be to open a_ serious 
door. . . .”’—Yours, etc. I. G. Lecce. 

115 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


CURIOSITY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


S1ir,—In common, I imagine, with most of your readers, I 
always turn to the articles of “‘ Y. Y.’’ with pleasure, and 
find in them much originality of outlook and suggestiveness 
of thought, with most of which I find myself in agreement. 
This week’s article, under the headline prefixed to this letter, 
contained one sentence which brought me up with a jerk. It 
ran as follows: ‘‘I doubt if anyone who did not enjoy 
Shakespeare before he was twenty will ever fully enjoy him.”’ 
This statement seems—perhaps it is only “‘ seems ’’—so flatly 
to contradict my own experience that I venture to write to 
you to put what perhaps is an entirely opposed point of view. 

Up till the age approximately of ten, I believe I regarded 
Scott as the greatest of poets who wrote in the English langu- 
age. By the time I had reached the age of twenty, Shelley 
had displaced Scott and a great many other poets ranked 
above the latter. I had read every line of Shakespeare before 
I was twenty, but in my inmost heart I regarded him as an 
overrated poet, the general admiration for whom was really 
a high-brow pose. It was not till I had a much larger and 
fuller experience of life that the greatness of Shakespeare 
really revealed itself to me, and I was thirty, or nearly 
thirty, before he became for me the world’s greatest poet 
(possibly excepting Homer). I can still enjoy Marmion or 
The Lady of the Lake, and Hellas and Prometheus Unbound 
have lost none of their fascination or power of giving enjoy- 
ment, but my enjoyment of Shakespeare is different, not in 
degree, but in kind, from what it was before I was twenty. 
From my experience I should be inclined to write: ‘‘ I doubt 
if anyone can really enjoy Shakespeare before he is twenty.” 
It seems to me that the real enjoyment of great literature 
depends partly on the life experience of the “‘ enjoyee ’’—if 
I may coin such a word. Possibly, of course, ‘‘ Y. Y.’’ had 
a wider experience of life before he was twenty than I had 
before I was thirty. But his doctrine, as given in the sentence 
I have quoted, seems to me passing strange.—Yours, etc., 

6 St. Andrew’s Place, W. M. Crook. 

Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Miscellany 
OTHELLO 


THELLO is a bull. When we first see him in serious 

() action, facing the Duke and the Councillors, he is 
tamed. Desdemona has bewitched him, not, as 

her father would make out, he her, and he is prepared to be 
a good bull: but whether tamed or wild, good or savage, 
he never loses the primal taurine characteristic—of gcing 
straight for what he wants, heedless of reason or argument, 
and if diverted from one course, he will pound down upon 
another. Unless an actor can give us this impression of a 


man like a bull, hurled as a projectile through the crowd cf 
hesitating men and women, incapable of genuine hesitancy 
or doubt, he can never be Shakespeare’s Moor. He can, as 
Paul Robeson showed on Monday, be many other beautiful 
things; a fine presence, a magnificent voice, a man of over- 
whelming sorrow, grieved, broken-hearted by his wife’s 
unchastity, a refined courteous gentleman who only 
occasionally, in a gesture of his hands, allowed us to see for 
a@ moment the unreasonable wild Othello of the shameless 
speeches, the monstrous vituperations, and the unfathom- 
able groans and tears and sobbings. Othello is not a refined 
play; and the worst that can be said about Mr. Maurice 
Browne’s and Miss Van Volkenburg’s production is that it 
was desperately refined, remote, thin and chastened. As 
presented on Monday, with its lovely dresses and 
Mr. Pryde’s beautiful pictures, Shakespeare’s violent, 
bloody, terrifying play was turned into something pictur- 
esque and rather quiet. There was no “ guts ”’ in the 
production, except when Miss Thorndike gave us her superbly 
vulgar and Shakespearean Emilia; there was no poetry 
except in Mr. Robeson’s speaking, and too often he spoke as 
if he were reciting at a church social, and was not a soldier 
of fortune who had abducted the leading beauty of Venice. 
We have all wanted to see Mr. Robeson as Othello; and 
when I did see him I found myself wondering whether he 
would not be far better cast as Hamlet. Several times he 
was evidently thinking, burdened by thought. Now Othello 
never thinks. He is worked upon, and if he cannot act, he 
bursts like a thunder-cloud. He is the bull, tormented by 
Iago dangling at his lowered head the handkerchief *‘ spotted 
with strawberries.’’ He is the projectile which is hurled from 
the cannon of Iago’s malice. Mr. Robeson shows instead a 
thoughtful, kindly man, civilised and cultured; not the 
garlanded bull of Desdemona’s love, not the baited bull, 
turning a heavy head, puzzled, from side to side as Iago 
goads him; not the bull broken loose of those great final 
scenes, when Othello foams and screams and tears his way 
to murder and to death. I have only seen one Othello who 
came near that figure of Shakespeare’s : the Sicilian actor 
Grasso. After the incident of the dropped handkerchief, he 
never completely regained his self-control. In the great scenes 
of rage, you could hear him panting, the breath forced from 
his great chest in violent spasms. After the epilepsy Othello 
is a thing exalted; the tone of his voice should go higher, 
he should move like a man whose motion is directed by a 
force outside himself. Take the final scene. Desdemona is 
asleep in a lighted bedroom—it would have been a small 
room, like one of the rooms in the castle at Blois, a room 
with a low ceiling. Othello, who has (in Shakespeare) just 
come in from the street where he has seen Cassio dying, as 
he hopes, is in a fever of rage and joy; the ecstasy of killing 
is on him, the fatal joy of murder, and the strange beautiful 
expectation of murdering without blood. He bursts in and 
begins the great speech 


It is the cause: it is the cause, my soul 


in tones of wise madness, on a note of infernal inspiration. 
He is possessed by Iago, and might well for a sentence or two 
echo the villain’s accents. Then Desdemona awakes, pleads, 
and there is a noise in Othello’s speech like the roaring, the 
high insane squeal of the outraged beast; and from that 
horror he will scarcely depart until the last utterance which 
ends with his self-stabbing. 

That is Shakespeare’s Othello. Mr. Rcbeson, as the scene 
opened, stood in the doorway of a huge room, and, a figure 
of infinite gravity and peace—he has quite evidently not 
come fresh from Cassio’s bleeding body—speaks in a voice 
of reasoned grief and deep tenderness, ‘‘ It is the cause”?! 
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This is only one instance—there were, alas! many—of how 
Mr. Robeson has been misled either by his own reading of 
Othello or by his producer’s. I suspect the fault to be Miss 
Van Volkenburg’s, for her lovely arrangements cf colour 
show much more desire to have beautiful pictures on the 
stage than to give us an appropriate performance of that 
dreadful and blocdy legend, Othello, the Moor of Venice. 

The whole company, with the gallant exception of Miss 
Thorndike, was, I imagine, hampered by Mr. Maurice 
Browne’s Iago. He was successful in one thing. Here was 
an Iago who we could believe would inspire ccnfidence ; 
but Mr. Browne only secured this success by throwing 
Shakespeare’s Iago overboard, just as Mr. Robescn 
abandons Shakespeare’s Othello. Iago is a rough soldier, 
not a diplomat ; Mr. Browne turned him into a gentlemanly 
valet with a nasty mind. The man must be magnificent in 
his way. He should be a straight, upstanding, blonde, 
direct man, with no nonsense about him, who can look you 
straight in the eye and lie to you, straight in the back and 
stab you. He is a boon-companion who can sing a song 
about King Stephen’s breeches (Mr. Browne did not attempt 
this). He is Cassio’s friend as well as Othello’s. In nothing 
did Mr. Browne’s soft, ingratiating, little man recall this 
figure; and when he pretends to lose his temper with 
Othello, there is no sign of the equality of arms between 
them. For, except in one occasional inspired moment, 
Mr. Browne, who should be companionable, is too distant, 
polite, almost subservient. Iago’s arm should hardly ever 
leave Othello’s; he is the Moor’s familiar, his fine bluff head 
for ever on Othello’s shoulder, his voice distilling and 
instilling poison in a mood of purest comradeship. He must 
not, of course, seem what he is, Othello’s master; but he 
must appear one to whom intimacy with the General is a 
matter of course. Iago is a difficult character, and it is much 
that Mr. Browne indicated his plausibility and his cruelty ; 
but to do this at the expense of making his appearance in the 
Venetian army altogether incredible is too high a price to 
pay. It resulted in a performance in which the rest of the 
cast had to choose between Mr. Maurice Browne and 
Mr. William Shakespeare; and, as usual, William got left. 
He was treated most badly, perhaps, in the speaking of the 
verse. I find it a perpetual puzzle to understand the way 
in which actors speak poetry; or the public’s fatuous 
acquiescence in their misdeeds. No one would praise a 
performance of an opera in which the actor, instead of 
singing his part, spoke it rather slowly in a conversational, 
realistic way. Yet it is just as silly to take blank verse and 
carefully pith it so that the audience cannot recognise 
the poetry. No one who did not have a quick ear could 
distinguish between Iago’s prose and verse speeches : it was 
almost impossible to sit still when Mr. Browne said 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 


He might have been reciting a seed-catalogue of whose 
trustworthiness he had grave doubts, instead of speaking 
the lines which have put sleeplessness into the immortali- 
ties of poetry. The fact that stupid people prefer this 
method simply means that stupid people detest poetry ; but 
presumably Shakespeare’s plays are not produced for them. 
Unfortunately, however, the plays are some of the most 
effective acting dramas in the world’s theatre; and actors 
with no knowledge of their poetic loveliness, and no appre- 
ciation of the patina of the Shakespearean style, will perform 
in them. If only they would believe that the dramatic 
quality of the plays is enormously heightened when the great 
poetic speeches are spoken poetically, and not realistically, 
how much we should all gain. To be realistic and matter- 
of-fact in speaking poetry is a far worse error than the 





dressing in modern clothes of the actors in Shakespearean 
plays. 

And Miss Ashcroft’s Desdemona? She was young and 
girlish; but over her, too, hung the dreadful pall of the 
refined garden suburb. The people in Othello are not ladies 
and gentlemen: they are souls, heroes, villains, knaves, 
rogues or mere ciphers. Desdemona is a flame, not a 
flower : she has wooed the Moor, burned her way quickly 
to his noble, simple heart, and there we have, at the play’s 
opening, two flames burning clear and lovely until the foul 
breath of Iago makes the flame of the Moor flicker, grow 
smoky, grow hideous, and the end is when the two flames 
are out and Desdemona has fulfilled her name. Miss 
Ashcroft never suggested tragic possibilities ; like all the rest 
of the players, except Mr. Robeson and Miss Thorndike, she 
could at any moment have wandered into a_ polite 
Hampstead drawing-room and caused no disturbance. 

R. 8, 


LONDON, MAY, 1930 


HE crimson may-tree now 
In scented splendour stands, 
And long, green-fingered hands 
Hang from the chestnut bough. 
Summer invades the town : 


The daffodils are brown. 


They lean with tired heads drooping, 
Shrunk leaf and shrivelled stem; 
Time has defeated them 

Who came so gaily trooping. 

Faded each golden gown: 
The daffodils are brown. 


Roses shall come, I know, 
Lilac and mignonette ; 
Beauty on beauty yet 
The year has still to show. 
Tears, tears, why fall you down? 
The daffodils are brown. 
JAN STRUTHER. 


THE REV. RIDEOUT 
TT" REV. RIDEOUT had a living in the South of 


England. He was a devout person in his limited 

way, and had gone into the Church because of a 
gentle and sincere piety which had taken possession of him 
at quite an early age. This piety found a complete expression 
in the rites and observances of the more evangelical section 
of the Church of England. At Holy Communion Mr. Rideout 
was radiant with joy, and when he conducted evensong his 
quiet voice trembled slightly, while his mild eyes beamed on 
the sparse congregation of farm labourers with unfanatical 
and reasonable fervour. His sermons were not exciting, 
but since they were short and built on conventional lines 
they satisfied the needs of his flock. Without being actively 
interested in them, any one of his listeners would certainly 
have felt an incompleteness in his weekly devotions if for 
any reason Mr. Rideout had not mounted the wooden pulpit, 
cleared his throat, polished his glasses with a silk hand- 
kerchief and launched out into ten minutes of explanation 
and illustration of a particular text. 

His house was by the church. It was a low, red building 
with an irregular garden bordered by tall trees; and behind 
it there was a meadow which sloped down to a winding river. 
The lawn was Mr. Rideout’s passion. He liked it to be soft 
as velvet: smooth as a green lake on a still day. And to 
keep it so he mowed it every Monday afternoon, and then 
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carefully trimmed its edges. If it was a fine day his 
wife sat in front of the dining-room watching him—her 
mending in her lap, her thoughts turning pleasantly on the 
tidiness of her house and on the rows of bottles of preserved 
fruits which lined her larder. 

Mrs. Rideout was definitely a plain woman. She came of 
that kind of country family which goes to church as a body, 
wearing its “‘ other” clothes—the females in stiff creaking 
silk, the males in suits which look as though they would 
stand up of themselves. So much of her time had been 
devoted to looking after furniture that she had become 
something of a sitting-room piece herself. Her legs were 
rather like the carved ones of the dining-table, her bust 
jerked out like the keyboard of the gaunt piano, and her 
face reflected a clock-like honesty of purpose. She dressed 
herself in much the same way that she made the beds, and 
washed her face just as she cleaned the grate. 

Naturally an important part of Mr. Rideout’s work was 
visiting. On at least three afternoons a week he went to 
call on his parishioners; and it was his boast that a month 
never went by without every one of them meeting him 
personally. His conversation on these occasions did not 
deal specifically with spiritual matters, unless he was called 
in to a death-bed. And even then he only offered the 
conventional consolations of the Church, giving his blessing 
and the promise of eternal life. Yet something in his 
personality itself gave a kind of colour to his tepid utterances, 
so that those to whom he spoke found an added richness in 
their lives after his visits. 

It was on one of his visiting afternoons that he met a 
strange man. The man was walking along the village street, 
his face lined and tired, his bright misty eyes fixed on the 
ground. But as he came up to Mr. Rideout he stopped 
and greeted him. Mr. Rideout stopped too, politely. 

“You are a clergyman,” he said. 

“Tam,” Mr. Rideout answered. 

“What do you believe then? ” 

It was on the tip of Mr. Rideout’s tongue to begin the 
Creed—I believe in God the Father Almighty ; but something 
in the man’s bearing restrained him. 

“What do you believe? ” the man asked again doggedly. 

Mr. Rideout temporised. ‘* Why do you want to know? ” 

“Why do I want to know! I am trying to find God. 
I have been wandering through the world asking everyone 
about God; and I have found nothing—nothing. And yet 
it is impossible for me to live either in town or in country 
without God. Tell me,” he said passionately, “‘ tell me about 
God so that I can work and at last die.” 

The man was clearly an emotional type: the sort of 
person who enjoys speaking rather than listening. Mr. 
Rideout observed this with relief, for it freed him from the 
necessity of making any sudden or unconsidered statement. 
After a few moments the man began again : 

“I spent centuries in India practising Yoga and 
learning that action and the world of sense was an illusion : 
a dream from which only gods awaken. I bowed to the sun 
in Egypt, and drank wine and danced on an island in 
the Hgean Sea, with my body full of sunlight and my soul 
so drunk with life that I could mould it in stone and sing 
it with words. I wandered through the desert with Moses 
and they showed me God as a pillar of fire. I reached out 
to warm myself and found it cold fire—a system of law. 
{ shouted for the crucifixion of Christ and then died for his 
gospel with the Apostles. In Italy I fought for the Pope 
and mortified my flesh in a monastery. I begged in the 
streets with Francis and set out for the East with a cross 
and a cassock for Loyola. Luther held me for a time; 
and in Paris I cried for freedom and the rights of man, 


and pulled stones from the Bastille, laying them at the feet 
of Robespierre’s Goddess of Reason. In London I listened 
to lectures from drab men with shiny foreheads and gold- 
rimmed spectacles; and in America I started a newspaper 
and became a millionaire. I used my money for good 
works—libraries, universities, peace organisations; but still 
I am where I was—still I have not found God.” 

Mr. Rideout listened to all this patiently. For some 
reason it scarcely surprised him. He felt that he had heard 
it before: read it perhaps, but he couldn’t remember the 
name of the book—something made easy; an outline, 
paper covered, costing sixpence. ‘* Perhaps we had better 
have some tea,” he said. So they went to the Vicarage 
and sat round the table. Mrs. Rideout poured out from a 
silver pot—which had been given them as a wedding present 
by the congregation. She lifted it slowly up and down as 
she filled each cup. The china and the teapot and the table 
were all rather worn as though they had been cleaned often 
and vigorously; and the furniture in the room was uneasily 
arranged. Yet the general effect was pleasing. There was 
almost a scent there—vague and delicately sweet. 

** It’s cold for June, is it not? ’” Mrs. Rideout remarked to 
her guest. He grunted in reply and helped himself to a 
large slice of her neat round cake. With his mouth full of 
this he began to speak again, spluttering crumbs all round 
him. 

‘** T want to understand,” he said; “ to find out the truth.” 
But Mr. Rideout suggested that they might cut the lawn; 
and so rather reluctantly he followed him into the garden. 

Mr. Rideout pushed the machine up and down the lawn, 
and the strange man went on talking. Each time Mr. 
Rideout reached the path where the man was he paused 
for a few moments out of politeness before turning the 
mower; but he paid little attention to what he was saying. 
He liked the lawn to be in perfectly regular strips after it 
was cut, and to achieve this he had to concentrate on what 
he was doing. From the fragments he heard, however, 
he gathered that the man was going over much the same 
ground as before. 

‘‘ Why should we live or make any effort if there is no 
purpose? How can we realise a purpose without a God? ” 

The answer seemed so obvious to Mr, Rideout that it was 
scarcely worth while pointing it out. The answer was the 
lawn. One cut it and trimmed it to make it correct, to control 
it; for the same reason that his wife bottled fruit and dusted 
the furniture. And God was pleased because God was 
orderly. 

The man’s voice was harsh, and at last Mr. Rideout got 
tired of hearing it. He left the mowing machine. ‘‘ We 
had better go and pray,” he said. 

The clerk rang the bell while Mr. Rideout put on his 
surplice. He knelt in his place and said evensong. There 
was no one else in the church except the man, and he sat 
doggedly at the back making no responses, taking no part 
in the service. It was a clear evening and golden sunlight 
came in through the altar window, glinting on the brass 
tablets and on the brass eagle which held the Bible. The 
place was entirely quiet except for Mr. Rideout’s voice, 
and the words he used fitted him so perfectly that he 
scarcely seemed to be speaking at all. It was as though 
an idea was expressing itself effortlessly, as a bud unfolds 


or as a leaf withers. After the final collect the man 
approached him. 


“That is all you have to say? ” 

“ That is all.” 

He looked at Mr. Rideout strangely as though he was not 
sure whether to despise him or to envy him, to hate him or 
to love him, to strike him or to kneel for his blessing. 
Then he went away. T. M. MuGGERIDGE, 
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Casual Papers 


ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES 
TT": reading of that exhaustive piece of research and 


scholarship which has just appeared from the 

Cambridge University Press, the sixth volume of the 
English Place-Name Society, gives me a text for a problem 
which is to me the most fascinating in all history: the 
problem which may be called “‘ The origin of the English.” 
This particular volume of the series is of particular fascina- 
tion for me because it deals with my own county and goes 
over the names of places which have been as familiar to me 
as my own since my earliest childhood. 

The problem lies in this : that the most intimate of human 
expressions, the name of brook and field and home are of 
one kind; the stock and blood of another. The place-names 
of England, not only as we now have them but as they 
appear in the early documents of the Dark Ages, even back 
to the seventh century, are in the main Germanic. They 
are more Germanic than what we call to-day the English 
language; for they have hardly suffered, as the language 
has, the wave of French and later of Renaissance adopted 
Latin. It can be argued (and, I think, successfully) that 
a great many forms especially and distinctively English are 
not certainly the same in origin as other forms, Scandinavian 
and German, with which they have been compared. It can 
be argued with still greater force that the old-fashioned 
theory of family place-names, deriving from imaginary 
settlers in the Dark Ages, is untenable. Many, perhaps 
most, English place-names are of the later deformation in 
an original and different form. It is certain that most of 
them are peculiar to these islands; yet we do not find 
even in the earlier forms of the place-names any great 
admixture of what may be certainly Celtic or certainly Latin ; 
most decisive feature of all, the genius of the English place- 
name, the way in which the inhabitants pronounce it, is 
Germanic. The name of my neighbour, Pulborough, may 
very well be Celtic in origin; but the word is not pronounced 
in any Celtic fashion, nor, for that matter, is London 
pronounced as a Celt would pronounce it: it is not cousin 
to any Celtic sound: it is cousin to Findon or Taunton. 

Now, in this universality of the English place-name the 
strongest argument has been found for an historical theory 
which is, on the evidence of other elements, absurd. That 
is where the problem comes in. The whole thing is like 
one of those disputed criminal trials in which one set of 
evidence seems to make one theory certainly true, while 
the consideration of another set of evidence seems to make it 
as certainly untrue. 

The historical theory which I have called absurd in the 
light of other considerations is this: that what can only 
have been a small number of people came over from a 
comparatively short stretch of the German coast (roughly, 
the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser and the south- 
western corner of the Danish isthmus), and, landing in 
Britain, murdered every man, woman, child and _ beast 
they could lay their hands on until they got to the Welsh 
mountains and the hills of the Devonian peninsula. Having 
murdered every man, woman, child and beast, wantonly 
burned down and pulled to pieces all the towns, country 
houses and villages, they made new villages and towns of 
their own, ploughed the land with their imported ploughs 
and stocked it with their imported cattle. 

I know that this idea has famous names behind it: it was 
dogma in Oxford when I was there nearly forty years ago. 
But names without arguments are worth nothing, and sub- 
mitted to the most elementary common sense, even apart 
from the remaining documentary evidence and _ tradition, 


——e 


the theory is something for which reasoning beings, however 
moved by religious or racial fanaticism, should blush. 

The boats of those days seem on the analogy of the later 
Scandinavian invasions to have held an average of about 
fifty fighting men. One that held eighty would be remarked 
for its size. We can calculate roughly the hosts that harried 
the land during the earlier Danish invasions. They were 
but a few thousand men: quite enough in a disorganised 
and primitive society to do the harm they did, but certainly 
not enough to wipe out a province and re-inhabit it upon 
their own account. But beyond that, beyond the fact that 
the numbers were grotesquely insufficient, there is the obvious 
truth that raiders do not destroy only, nor do they only 
loot. They may occasionally burn a place which they are 
attacking, but they will commonly preserve a place which 
can shelter them. They keep what wealth they can. 

Again, it would have been quite purposeless to kill the 
slaves, who were the bulk of the population. The slaves 
did all the work. Why should pirates work when there are 
others trained to work for them? And why on earth 
should we suppose that, even where they could, the little 
groups of pirates would have killed all the free men? 
And even had we not record and tradition of see-saw 
battles, why and how should millions tamely allow them- 
selves and their wives and children and slaves to be 
massacred? And, pray, how and why did a few pirates 
bring their ploughs with them and their cattle, let alone their 
women? And did they bring with them the seed and the 
vegetables and the rest of it? 

But all this is supposing that we had no actual evidence. 
We have not very much, but we have enough to show that 
the old fashionable theory is untenable. Quite late in the 
day, when a civilised Christian society is already at work 
in Yorkshire, a society with Latin records, a well-organised 
monasticism and all the rest of it, the district round Leeds 
falls into the power of the King of York. We are told 
by contemporaries what he did. He subjected it to tribute, 
he drove out some of the people (the priests fled), and he sent 
in a certain number of colonists of his own. But he attempted 
nothing like a clean sweep, even in that small, hilly, forest 
district; and there was no reason why he should. His 
object was, presumably, revenue and an extension of 
personal power, and he could only get these by letting society 
and crafts and cultivation continue. Much later we can test 
the slow advance to the west. Glastonbury is taken over 
and changes from a Celtic name to a name at least partly 
Teutonic, while its abbots no longer bear Celtic names but 
Teutonic ones. But there is no destruction and no breach 
of continuity. There were Welsh-speaking men in Ine’s 
kingdom of Winchester; and as late as Alfred’s time Asser’s 
life of him gives the Celtic names of places in the east and 
central south side by side with the Teutonic ones. 

One could fill any number of columns with arguments, 
which make it clear to anyone with a quiet mind upon the 
matter, that what took place in England during “ the gap” 
between its ceasing to be an organised Roman province and 
its appearing as a mass of petty semi-barbaric states 
200 years later, was the infiltration, probably in no very 
great numbers, of armed invaders, who were soon merged 
with the mass of the population. It is a thing that has 
happened over and over again in the history of humanity. 

But then, how did the place-names change so thoroughly 
and so universally? That is what I have never seen 
explained. 

We know that a language may spread in all sorts of ways 
and be adopted by people who had nothing to do with the 
making of it. The stock example is France. The com- 
paratively recent spread of English in Ireland gives almost 
as good an example. To find a language mainly Germanic 
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spreading gradually eastward under the social influences of 
the time, especially after the Church had plumped for the 
eastern chieftains against the western ones, would have 
nothing very surprising about it and could lead to no very 
fixed conclusions upon a corresponding spread of race; but 
place-names are a tougher nut to crack. 

What intrigues me most about them is that they carry 
on just as much in places where there can be no question of 
a change of race as in places where a change of race might 
be argued. Some years ago I went into this matter in con- 
nection with a controversy upon the same subject and I 
discovered that if you took a ten-mile radius near the coast 
in Sussex, where a foreign colony was, after all, conceivable, 
and then took a similar area in western Devon, where there 
was no question of conquest or colonisation, you not only 
got the same proportion of place-names, certainly, probably 
and possibly Teutonic, but many of the village and hamlet 
names were identical in the two areas. 

Now, what is a man to make of that? 


H. BEttoc. 
Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 
Cimarron. By EpNA Ferser. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
North of Suez. By Wiri1am McFee. Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d. 
Storm over Europe. By Doucias JERROLD. Benn. 8s. 6d. 
Mrs. Mason’s Guests. By D. Corry. Biles. 7s. 6d. 


Europa’s Beast. 
7s. 6d. 


Her Father’s House. By Hitpa VauGHAN. Heinemann. 


Brief Candles. 
7s. 6d. 
Cécile. By F. L. Lucas. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

When the psychologists invented that convenient classifica- 
tion of introvert and extravert, they gave a most unfortunate 
impetus to the allied industries of self-praise, self-analysis 
and exhibitionism. Any wretched little person, too weak in 
mind and spirit even to have achieved a genuine external 
interest, preened himself on his introversion and leered in 
luxurious contempt at the most brilliant of extraverts. Also 
even the more intelligent introverts often forgot that, while 
few great geniuses did not tip the balance on the side of intro- 
version, no man was ever first-rate unless he had in him a 
considerable leaven of the extravert who is too easily despised. 
Yet the worst of it is that as a rule the introvert and his 
works demand and receive more attention just because of 
their peculiar distinctive quality; critical analysis, either in 
appreciation or exposure, is the natural tribute we pay to the 
introvert, while the extravert too often has to be contented 
with rounds of hearty applause. For instance, I have not the 
least doubt that Alexandre Dumas is a more considerable, a 
greater author than Villiers de l’Isle Adam; but it is more 
tempting and much easier to write at length about Villiers, 
who will, I suppose, strut into immortality because Mr. Yeats 
has quoted that one oblivion-defying phrase from Axel—‘‘ As 
for living, our servants will do that for us!’’ So it is no dis- 
respect to their very high qualities if I say little about Miss 
Ferber’s and Mr. McFee’s stories; it is very long since I have 
read any book with such enjoyment as I found in the reading 
of Cimarron. Its pace, its colour, its panache, its gallant and 
defiant courage, its admirable, unapologetic Americanism 
are all delightful. It is a story of the settling of Oklahoma, 
and especially of the city of Osage and the dreadful injustice 
done by the United States to the Indians. Yancey Cravat, 
the hero, is like one of the turbulent orators who sent men 
to the guillotine; a man who cannot believe that all human 
ideas are always at the mercy of the men who profess them. 
His figure, and that of his brave, misunderstanding, misunder- 
stood wife dominate a novel which, in its praise of the past 
betrays, I fancy, the author’s distaste for much in America 
of to-day. Mr. McFee attains his most brilliant effects not 


By R. H. Motrram. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


By Atpous Huxtey. ‘Chatto and Windus. 


expansively as does Miss Ferber, but by suddenly, in the 
middle of a melodramatic scene, inserting a coolly ironical 
understatement. There is in his book something of the 
** strong, silent Englishman ”’ tradition; but Mr. McFee 
knows that this uneasy reticence, where it exists, is due to 
weakness, not to strength. Stephen Rumford, at odds with 
his wife, his allies, his government, his subordinates, yet 
determined to stick to them and do his job, is occasionally a 
shade too heroic in his deliberate lack of heroism; and the 
tragic end is not in keeping with the rest of the book. Still 
North of Suez is a fine tale of one man’s troubles in war-time, 
and is free from that excessive naturalism which spoils too 
many stories of adventure. 

Mr. Jerrold’s wanton act in inventing a new country and 
a new war is punished by a very dull novel. I cannot read 
Storm over Europe—so far as I have wrestled with it, it is 
as one of Zangwill’s political plays would be if it were re- 
written by a conscientious précis-writer on the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. Cisalpania is a very dull country; 
and it has a dreadful effect on Mr. Jerrold. 


“Yes... Yes... ,”’ he said, after a long pause. ‘ It must 
be like that. Mentem mortalia tangunt.’”” He, too, had seen 
brave men die when they would so infinitely and so uselessly 
have preferred to live. He held out his hand. “I shall see you 
at the lunch, no doubt.’”? The Prince returned austerely to the 
requirements of a prosaic routine. 


With such a host luncheon would indeed be an austerity; and 
I cannot wonder that Sanders, “‘ with a faint smile,’’ replied, 
** Perhaps, sir. But it is really impossible to say.”” Anyway, 
if you have a talent for writing about ordinary people, which 
Mr. Jerrold has, you had far better write as Mr. Corry does 
or as Mr. Mottram. These authors are not on a level. 
Mr. Mottram’s ordinariness is almost genius: it is better, I 
think, because less conscious than either Mr. Benson’s or 
Mr. Marshall’s, and in this book it is at its most devastating. 
Skene is here again—Mr. Mottram has no wide range of 
characters—and Skene is more annoying, except to those who 
love him, than ever; for he is in love and in Easthampton. 
Europa’s Beast must be one of the most middle-class novels 
ever written: there is not a flaw in its admirable common- 
sense. When Olive Purchas marries Ray Blythway she knows 
how desperately his wound has affected his mental develop- 
ment; when she and Skene fall in love with each other, Ray’s 
position as her husband worries them, but hardly more, for 
after all he is undeveloped, isn’t he? He has no conver- 
sation. When he is killed in a flying accident, it is as if he 
had never been. They are pleasant people, Olive and Skene, 
but they are without remorse, or apprehension, or vain dis- 
tress, or futile agonies, or any of those maddening qualities 
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out of which alone tragedy and imagination are born. 
“‘ Things are what they are, and the consequences .. .”’ did 
the philosopher ever dream to what poor uses that grave 
warning of his might be brought? Very much inferior as an 
artist, Mr. Corry has far more imagination, more capacity 
for unease than Mr. Mottram. He takes a Kensington board- 
ing-house, and plays Asmodeus to its pitiful denizens: his 
book has humour and strength. In one sketch, that of the 
dreadful Mrs. Dane, he comes very near to tragic horror, but 
he stops short, as life itself so often stops short. 

With Miss Vaughan’s novel we are in an entirely different 
class of fiction. Here is a work of art in which the extravert 
and introvert tendencies are balanced, yet with that slight 
supremacy of the introvert that marks the greatest work. 
Some critics will no doubt complain that Miss Vaughan’s 
style is too simple, too lacking in that self-conscious arrogance 
which is sometimes mistaken for distinction, and sometimes, 
I admit, goes with real distinction. No other criticism can be 
made fairly against Her Father’s House, except by those who 
believe that the English novel has no future unless it breaks 
altogether with tradition. The book is suffused with poetic 
feeling, with deep imaginative wisdom, and with that reverent 
respect for the country portrayed that only a devotion to 
truth gives to an author. Once more Miss Vaughan writes of 
Radnorshire, and finds romance, fancy, humour and a mellow 
kindliness in the people of the Marches. Eleanor Tretower’s 
odyssey is the book’s subject; and there is extraordinary force 
and beauty in the final journey of the book where Eleanor, 
six months gone with child, leaves hard London and walks 
to the Hafod, her father’s house. It is an amazing tale, told 
with a Chaucerian richness and ease; coloured with the lively 
colours that are natural to those who can see the pattern in 
the world. Eleanor’s mother is a farmer’s daughter, her 
father of an old county family; Tretower is gay, unfaithful, 
and his wife deserts him with her two daughters to live 
with her stingy, hypocritical brother. Miss Vaughan sees 
life as country people see it, destiny fighting with character. 
The portrait of Nell’s mother is perhaps too harsh, but also 
only too credible, while the love between Eleanor and Evan 
Harris is handled with supreme beauty and courage. To 
tumble from Miss Vaughan’s heights into Mr. Huxley’s 
ridiculous little puddles is rather disconcerting until one dis- 
covers that the water is so shallow that only one’s boot-soles 
are wet. The rest is mere splash. Mr. Huxley’s excessive 
mental brilliance blinds him, I am afraid, to the fact that 
his mental development is arrested. This book of short 
stories is very cheap, and too often very nasty. It is impos- 
sible not to notice Mr. Huxley, not to exclaim at him; but 
it is equally true that it would be impossible not to notice 
a boy who committed a nuisance (Mr. Huxley must forgive 
me the euphemism) in a drawing-room. It is really time 
Mr. Huxley learnt that an absence of edification is not the 
whole of art, and that disgust, whether felt merely or pro- 
duced in one’s readers, cloys more thoroughly than any 
emotion. This volume of four angry stories shows him at his 
most trivial: his silliest characters seem to rebuke the author 
of their being, and the self-parody of his manner spreads so 
deep that one begins to doubt altogether . . . perhaps, after 
all, there is no Aldous Huxley . . . somewhere a gramophone 
has been started, and cannot, alas! be stopped. 

Yet it has all happened before. In Mr. Lucas’s tenderly bril- 
liant story of France on the eve of the Revolution we have 
the same idle cleverness, the same shallow mechanism that 
glitters so fallaciously in Mr. Huxley’s world. There they were, 
those Voltaireans, so sure, so confident, and so near their 
end. Yet they were happy, however little right they had 
to their happiness; while Mr. Huxley’s little crowd, if they 
have heard about happiness, only know it is as a right—which 
effectually prevents them from achieving it. In his story of 
Andrée who loves her husband too much, and Cécile, her 
sister, who loves hers too little, Mr. Lucas with the wit of a 
scholar shows the world moving from “ the spirit of Candide 
to La Nouvelle Héloise.’’ While it moved, it was watched by 
many in just the mood of the clever creatures we are 
watching to-day. It has all happened before. Whether you 
think that is a sign of hope or of despair will depend on 
whether you believe there is to our journey any end, either 
heavenly or infernal; or whether you see life as a buzzing of 
flies over decay. PROTEUS. 
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THE SPANISH DRAMA 


Spain. By S. p—E MapariaGa. Benn. 21s. 


This notable contribution to the “Modern World ”’ series has 
all the qualities and a few of the defects which we might 
properly expect in the book of a highly intelligent patriot 
on his own country. Nobody can doubt the knowledge of 
Professor Salvador de Madariaga, and his critical faculties 
are unusually acute. Yet it is inevitable that he should have 
about Spain opinions as clear-cut as they are controversial, 
Certainly he has endeavoured to be as impartial as possible, 
and it may be that a foreigner writing on Spain would be 
no more detached than a Spaniard. No richer and more 
suggestive account of the country has appeared in English, 
but occasionally statements are made which seem to go 
beyond the scope of volumes in this invaluable series. 

Thus it is amazingly argued that Spain is, in some sense, 
the most internationally minded nation in the world, and 
should therefore be a kind of arbiter for Europe. Those of 
us who remember Spain’s part in the Upper Silesian award 
find such a claim quite indefensible. Since Spain has 
(roundly) no interests of its own in European diplomacy, 
should it be encouraged to meddle with everybody else’s 
interests? Such a conception is, to say the least, astonish- 
ing. If all Spaniards were like the author, who brilliantly 
served the League of Nations, something might possibly be 
said for his thesis. He argues that Spain has had a vast 
experience, but has now passed its stage of world ambition, 
Therefore the League of Nations is the true medium for its 
activities. Spain should have a permanent seat on the 
Council. What is a great power? It is not, according to 
Mr. de Madariaga, necessarily a nation with great military 
and material strength. Petrol and coal and armies and 
navies should not count more than language and civilisa- 
tion. Spain is a universal nation, and, from the point of 
view of the League, it is important to secure its collabora- 
tion on a footing of independence and equality. Its tradi- 
tion and history make it aware of imperial problems, “ but 
it is now completely converted to peace, order, and disarma- 
ment, and is therefore the nation best qualified to act as 
the honest broker between the big and the small.”’ 

If we repeat what seems to us to be an ingenious but non- 
sensical piece of special pleading, it is because it well 
illustrates the inherent difficulty of writing without bias of 
one’s own country. Yet generally the author keeps an 
admirable temper, and he really helps us to understand a 
country which, standing outside the main stream of Euro- 
pean life, remains for most of us mysterious. The author 
briefly and ably describes the land and the people. He 
summarises the story of the Empire. Its great days ended 
with the resolve of Louis XIV. to seat his grandson on the 
throne of Spain; the war that ensued left Philip on the 
throne, but permanently diminished the Empire. Mr. Mada- 
riaga says: 

Leaving aside for the present other reasons of a more matter- 
of-fact character, the main cause of Spain’s failure lay in the 
very task which she had dreamed of achieving. Universality was 
then impossible even within the restricted limits of Christendom. 
The faith which Spain wanted pure and intact was not susceptible 
of a universal appeal. 


These preliminary chapters help us to understand modern 
Spain. The spiritual and intellectual movements of the nine- 
teenth century, and their quickening in the twentieth century, 
are lucidly treated, and are interpreted as ‘one of the 
effects of the pruning of the old Iberian oak the last 
branches of which had just been somewhat ruthlessly plucked 
by the United States.”” There was, besides, a sudden rise in 
economic vitality; the chapters on agriculture, industry, and 
commerce are particularly interesting and valuable. We 
are led to consider the elements of the reign of Alfonso xIIl., 
and there is no better exposition of the agrarian question, 
of the labour situation, of clericalism and militarism, than 
is to be found here. No fewer than three chapters are 
devoted to the Catalan problem—the psychological back- 
ground, the historical background, and the present position. 
Relations with Portugal, the operations in Morocco, the 
meaning of Spanish-Americanism, are excellently set out; 
and finally, in this comprehensive survey, which brings us 
up to date, the Dictatorship and the deadlock are perspica 
ciously commented upon. 
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EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 


by M. A. MURRAY 
Reader in Egyptology at University College, 


by London. 
WILLIAM HENRY With a preface by Professor Ernest A. 
CHAMBERLIN Gardner, Yates Professor of Archeology 


paRCETEATeN 


in the University of London. 


With 110 illustrations. 15s. net. 










With 16 tllustrations. 255. net. 


Miss Murray is qualified by her long 
experience of teaching and her wide know- 
ledge of Egyptology to supply the need 
of students for a clear and concise account 
of the various styles and periods of 
Egyptian sculpture. The numerous illus- 
trations and diagrams form a judicious 
selection of the most characteristic ex- 
amples of each style and period, and make it 
easy to follow Egyptian sculpture through 
its history of nearly six thousand years, 
from the first dynasty to the Roman 
Empire. 






‘‘In width and knowledge of actual con- 
ditions, in the cogency of its historical 
views, in statesmanlike revision of 
probable developments, ‘ Soviet Russia’ 
has, in my experience, no rival. It is a 
book which no student of contemporary 
life should leave unread, and it will be 
invaluable to the future historians of the 
twentieth century.”’ 

—Sunday Times. 


“Tt has told me just the things about 
Russia which I wanted to know.” 
Mr. Harold Nicolson in the Daily Express. 
































GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT 
by GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
With 32 illustrations. 21/- net 


FOCH ELIZABETH—QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS MOLL 
FREUD GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER JOFFRE 
EINSTEIN CROWN PRINCE WILHELM STEINACH 
SCHACHT RUPPRECHT OF BAVARIA WILLIAM Il 
BARBUSSE GERHART HAUPTMANN ZANGWILL 
KEYSERLING RAMSAY MacDONALD MUSSOLINI 
HINDENBURG HAVELOCK ELLIS VORONOFF 
LUDENDORFF WILHELM MARX HIRSCHFELD 
CLEMENCEAU HENRY FORD SCHNITZLER 
FRANK HARRIS BRIAND EMIL LUDWIG 
SCHRENCK-NOTZING | BERNARD SHAW 


“ Mr. Viereck is extremely well equipped for his task. His personal gifts must be clearly very great: all his 
conversations give the impression of taking place between friends, not between strangers. His book is not just a 
collection of confessions. Each interval has its personal note, each throws some light on the character and 
environment of its subject ; it not only extracts his opinions, it illuminates the man himself, his appearance, the way 
he expresses himself, the many small points as well as great ones.” Jilustrated London News. 
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Of the King a good portrait is painted. He is credited 
with exceptional political sagacity; he is not impulsive as 
it might seem; there are in him ‘“ folds and counterfolds of 
cautiousness, treasures of patience, a marvellous capacity 
for winding round obstacles.’’ He is not liberal nor demo- 
cratic by training. Indeed we are assured that the doctrines 
of liberal democracy have conquered only a small part of 
the Spanish nation. The King, while a first-rate politician, 
is not a statesman, and he has failed to evolve a Spanish 
political philosophy. His reign, however, has been rich in 
significance. In it Spain 

becomes an industrial nation, reaches the highest level of 
population since pre-Roman days, returns to full membership of 
the world of culture which she had all but led in the sixteenth 
century, is thrown back into full participation in international 
politics by the Great War and by the reopening of the Moroccan 
question, reconquers spiritually that America which she had 
discovered, populated, civilised, and lost. 

The dismissal of General Primo de Rivera shows, observes 
Mr. Madariaga, that he was not a Dictator at all, but a 
mere figure-head of a system of forces which eventually 
abandoned him. The Dictatorship was becoming dangerous. 
But on the downfall of this servant of the King the demon- 
strators did not shout against the Dictator but against the 
King. The country is ringing with republican feeling, and 
the dilemma of the new Government is that if it gives liberty 
it jeopardises the Monarchy, and if it reverts to a Dictator- 
ship it arouses the anger of the intellectuals, the politicians, 
and the populace. To appreciate the situation of Spain, in 
which a political drama of the highest consequences is 
working itself out, Mr. Madariaga’s book is indispensable. 


ANONYMOUS 
Characters and Observations : An Eighteenth-Century MS. 


a Foreword by Lorp GorELL. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

An eighteenth-century manuscript, leather-bound, was found 
by a dealer in a piece of furniture probably near Twickenham in 
1919. The words “ A. Pope Twitnam” occur on the title-page, 
but not in the same hand as the manuscript, and definitely not in 
Pope’s. The manuscript is in a hand which bears some resem- 
blance to Pope’s. The trap is even more inviting than Lord 
jorell suggests. First, the general resemblance of the hand- 
writing is increased upon comparing it with that of the letter 
written by Pope to Lord Halifax, dated December 3rd, 1714, 
rather than with that of the letter to Mallet, dated December 12th, 
1729, of which a facsimile is given. Then, in a letter to Swift, 
Pope wrote : 

I wont tell you what designs I have in my head (besides writing 

a set of Maxims in opposition to all Rochefoucauld’s principles) till 

I see you here face to face. 

There was some obscurity about the fate of Pope’s manuscripts 
after his death, an obscurity which had not been removed at the 
time when Johnson wrote the Life. 

It is, nevertheless, quite impossible to believe that the manu- 
script here printed is by Pope. The reflections on religion, as 
Lord Gorell observes, would alone suffice to discountenance any 
such idea. Whereas Pope was not only Papist by profession but 
Papist in his outlook and work as well, these characters and 
observations bear the impress of a mind not only dull but 
indubitably Protestant. The idea is furthermore untenable upon 
literary grounds. There is nothing here of Pope’s “ cautious and 
uniform style ’’; there is little approach to his athletic thought ; 
few of his peculiar interests are represented, while many quite 
alien to him figure largely ; one looks in vain for his eloquence, his 
sharp satire, his elegance, even his fun; most of the echoes, “ A 
man that has a little learning,” ‘“*‘ The greatest knowledge in the 
world is to know thyself,” are but the common currency of the 
epoch, with the traces of their mintage all but gone; there is 
hardly one thing in the book of the pith of “ Absence is a short 
kind of death ”; or, still quoting at random from the letters, 


With 


Men are seducing, books are dangerous; the amorous ones soften 
you, and the godly ones give you the spleen. 
or, 
Who knows what plots, what achievements a mite may perform 
in his kingdom of a grain of sand. 
Nowhere in the whole range of his authenticated work does Pope 
maintain so dull a standard for a quarter of the duration of the 
characters of ‘“*‘ Harpagon,” ‘“ Timon,” or “ Sophrona.” 





As to the real authorship of the manuscript : “ Commonplaces,” 
Joubert said, “‘have an eternal interest. They are the 
unchanging materials that the human mind, everywhere and 
always must employ ” ; it was an eighteenth-century custom, but 
dating at least from Milton, to keep a ‘‘ Commonplace Book sit 
may or may not be the case that such a manuscript came into the 
hands of Alexander Pope; the outlook and, so far as we can 
judge, the interests of the original author would about approxi. 
mate to those of a certain type of country clergyman; moreover 
if the author was a minister he was Anglican, not dissenting; 
in either event his learning would have keen of a sufficiently 
uncommon variety to prompt his sending a manuscript to Mr. Pope; 
and Pope, who kept his own manuscripts for at least two years, 
might conceivably have paid a similar compliment to a friend’s, 

Anyway, the characters, and no less the observations, are 
ineffably flat reading, though they derive interest and even some 
slight value from the circumstance of their being apparently 
eighteenth-century, with some curious modernities in matter 
and style. Their average quality may be judged by the following : 

A Party Man is nothing else, but a Machine; the Motion of which 
is directed by the Fingers of another. 

That Author must certainly be a great Man, if a Critic thinks him 
worth his Cavil. 

Hypocrisy makes a Man seem to be That without, which he ought 
to be within. 

They will be allowed not to have much in common with 
Rochefoucauld. 


WAR GENERALS 


Kitchener. By Brig.-Gen. C. R. Batutarp. Faber and Faber, 
18s. 
Hindenburg. By F. A. Voicr and MarcGarer Goxpsmirna. 


Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


For General Ballard, Kitchener was a great man, not a superman; 
an organiser of victory for whom, nevertheless, the Great War 
was too big; an army commander of outstanding ability who had 
so little understanding of the mentality of the average subaltern 
that inter-regimental cricket matches seemed to him simply a 
means of keeping fit. 

General Ballard does not profess to reveal ** the real Kitchener.” 
Indeed, he does not attempt the task. But he has, in most 
competent and soldierly fashion, written a biography wherein is 
included the raw materials from which each reader may construct 
his own Kitchener; and in the process he has provided some of 
the best published accounts of the Egyptian campaign and the 
Boer War. 

In dealing with the controversy between Kitchener and Curzon 
in India, Gen. Ballard writes with admirable impartiality. 
He defends the soldier against the charges of underhand practice 
that have been brought against him, but he admits that, in 
simple logic, the statesman had much on his side. Moreover, 
he does not disguise that Kitchener appeared to take his partial 
defeat ‘‘ with bad grace.” A superman would have made a far 
better showing in the whole wretched business : none but a great 
man could have brought about that reorganisation of the Indian 
Army which, in spite of everything, was in fact accomplished. 

When the author arrives at those dissensions that marked the 
first year of the war, he is wholly a Kitchener man, and for him 
the culminating hour in the Field-Marshal’s life was seven o'clock 
on the evening of September Ist, 1914, when Kitchener, in an 
interview with French in Paris, ensured that ‘‘ the British Army 
was present at the battle of the Marne instead of being somewhere 
south-west of Paris on the road to its base.” Gen. Ballard 
is here at his most convincing. Obviously, he disliked Colonel 
Wilson, but personal considerations have not affected his lucid 
marshalling of facts; and though one may not agree with him 
that when the Hampshire sank in June, 1916, the Field-Marshal 
was only “ approaching the maximum of his utility,’ yet the 
very absence of passion with which he states his case makes it 
far more convincing than any of the outbursts of enthusiasm one 
has read from less well-balanced admirers. 

Hindenburg presents a hardly less diflicult problem to 
the biographer. His sense of duty has, as Mr. Voigt and 
Miss Goldsmith point out, always been his outstanding charac- 
teristic; yet more than a sense of duty seems necessary to 
explain his achievement. Given this alone, he lacks colour even 
in the brilliant pages of this biography. 

Up to the afternoon of August 22nd, 1914, he had spent a life 
of creditable, unostentatious military service. He was 67 years 
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de la Mare 


DESERT 
ISLANDS 


With copper engravings from drawings 
by Rex WHISTLER. 
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old and in retirement at Hanover when the Great War came, and 
the most he expected from it was a post in camp or at the base. 
Yet, on that August afternoon, the Kaiser sent him a telegram 
to which he replied, ‘‘ Am ready,’”’ and on the same evening he 
met, for the first time, Major-General von Ludendorff at Hanover 
station and proceeded with him to the Eastern Front. The two 
Generals assumed joint control of the Eighth Army, in succession 
to the discredited von Prittwitz, at Marienbad in East Prussia on 
the following day. They had expected to find everything in 
confusion. Instead, they discovered that von Prittwitz had, 
before his departure, developed the plans for that offensive 
which was later known as the Battle of Tannenberg. No doubt 
these plans were to some extent improved upon by Ludendorff, 
while it was Hindenburg who signed the actual order for attack ; 
but neither the one nor the other can claim credit for the great 
victory that ensued. Yet of Tannenberg the whole “ Hindenburg 
legend’ was born. From the Battle of Tannenberg onwards, 
the story of Hindenburg, with which, until the Armistice, is 
inextricably entwined the story of the whole German war policy, 
is told by Mr. Voigt and Miss Goldsmith with a sureness, a vivid- 
ness, a grasp of essentials and an elimination of all impertinent 
matter that can hardly be overpraised. Above all do they rise 
to the height of their skill in the few pages devoted to the events 
immediately preceding the Armistice. : 

The view has often been expressed—and has again been put 
forward in another recent, and extremely feeble, Life of 
Hindenburg—that the growing Revolution at home stabbed in 
the back the German High Command on the Western Front and 
weakened the army’s resistance. Mr. Voigt and Miss Goldsmith 
show the fallacy of this view. Quite simply, in the final weeks of 
the war, Hindenburg and Ludendorff lost their heads. It was 
not from the politicians that the cry for an ‘“ immediate 
armistice’ first arose. It came from MHindenburg and 
Ludendorff themselves. Worse, when the mischief had been done, 
the generals seemed quite unable to make up their minds whether 
the German front was in imminent danger of crumbling or not, 
and their dealings with the politicians reflected their continually 
shifting views. In the end, when the Armistice was, in fact, 
signed, Hindenburg had the mortification of realising that “‘ the 
white flag of surrender, which had been hoisted because he and 
Ludendorff had insisted, need not have been hoisted for weeks or 
even months to come, or possibly even not at all.” 

The defeated army was led back to Germany, not by 
Hindenburg, but by its own elected Soldiers’ Councils. But 
Hindenburg was there as nominal Commander-in-Chief; and 
that he was there at all and not over the Dutch frontier with 
the Kaiser, and that through all the turmoil of the ensuing 
months with his universe lying broken before him he still 
remained, made him in those fluid days the one solid factor on 
which new hopes could be built. It is not easy to understand 
why the Kaiser should have ordered the old General to assume 
command of the Eighth Army at the beginning of the war: it 
is quite easy to see the motives that led the German people to 
summon the positively antique Field-Marshal to the Presidency 
of the Republic after the death of Ebert. 

One does not like to conclude a review of a book of such out- 
standing merit on a note of complaint. Yet it should be noted 
that where maps would be of the highest value there is not 
so much as the roughest sketch-map throughout the book. 


CHRIST’S MIME 


Christ in the Synagogue. By L. Aaronson. 12s. 6d. 


The long blurb on this book’s jacket is a mistake. To insist 
that a poet is not afraid of exuberance, bad taste, and 
obscurity, can but irritate the prospective reader. It is only 
too likely that, after an impatient glance or two, the book 
has been thrown aside by many who would have accepted its 
exuberance and wrestled with its obscurity had the poetry 
been left to speak for itself. If this has been the case the dis- 
rruntled critic has lost something worth having. Take, for 
instance, the following—by no means one of the most remark- 
able of the poems, but one, and there are not many such, 
which can be appreciated at a first reading: 

The great gulls govern air: 

Pass and repass our windows beating down 

From the last untrammelled spaces over the town, 
Large, and naked, and indifferent 


To all but that which lets the wings dare, 
Or gives desire content. 


Gollancz. 


— 


I watch their swerve and swiftness while my friends, 
With careful swathings of the power-pricked mind, 
Seek for their loss of wings to make amends 

In a new freedom like a new sense to the blind. 


And in my heart a sudden fierceness springs 
That the wingers pause not once upon their wings 
To watch what we have gained and envy us 
As I their body’s freedom glorious. 
Or—to choose a very different example and so show how 
Mr. Aaronson’s “ changing selves provide variety of spice ” 
—take the epigram on William Blake: 
Blake was one of Shakespeare’s fools: 
Went to Montessori schools. 
Every impulse had its way 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

To judge Mr. Aaronson’s range from these examples— 
‘range be your fairest gift! ’? he cries to dreams—would 
be ridiculous. But it is difficult to quote from the longer and 
more profound poems. Some of the most remarkable of these 
are intimately concerned with the poet’s attitude to Christ, 
Since he feels himself impelled to emulate rather than to 
worship God (he speaks of him once as his “ dear twin”’), 
it is not surprising that he should find Jesus also a “ twin- 
soul.”’ Yet he speaks of him as “‘ Master ’’ and admits that 
‘* Imagination fears to pity Christ.’’ Again, he tells us that 
he has “a nightly tryst with Christ,’? and that he holds it 
** no small thing to be Christ’s mime.”’ He speaks of him if 
not with worship at any rate with ecstasy. 

To-day I enticed 
The Lord Jesus Christ 
Into my abode. 


He was going my road 
Along Victoria Street. 


I said: ‘*‘ Are you Jesus 
Who saves us and frees us? ” 
He said: “‘ I am he.”’ 

** From Gethsemane 

And Calvary? 

Who stood against Pilate? 
Held nothing inviolate? 
Raised men from the dead, 
And rough men led? 

Walked in the seas? 

And trounced Pharisees? ”’ 
He said: ‘‘ An it please.” 

I said: ‘‘ Come to my hearth. 
We’re both of one birth. 

Let us go home.”’ 

He said: ‘‘ I’m for Rome.”’ 


After a vehement appeal on behalf of Jerusalem: 


Christ gazed; then said 

** T’ll never to Rome. 

T’ll go with you home.”’ 

He’s home with me now! 
Christ’s home with me now! 

Not all of Mr. Aaronson’s poems are as swift, direct, and 
passionate as this. But all are provocative: sometimes, 
perhaps of a philosophic rather than a poetic response, some- 
times of sheer perplexity, sometimes of exasperation, but 
never of ennui. Exasperation. ... Is that Mr. Aaronson’s fault 
or ours? His obscurity may at times be the product of arrog- 
ance, but—it may not. “ Difficult to understand? ”’ cried an 
exasperated farmer’s wife after listening to a discourse from 
a scholar. ‘‘ Why, there weren’t naught to understand about 
it! ’? We had best, perhaps, not be in too great a hurry to 
express our exasperation. Mr. Aaronson may at times “Brush 
meaning’s burrs and needles ”’ against our skin as he watches 
* the leaning conclave moods of men, head laid to head, and 
wickerwork of limbs—the whole Uccello turmoil of a room,” 
but better his burrs and his needles against our mental shins 
than the neatest of art-silk “sox”? with spliced heels and 
flowery ‘‘ clox ’’ which a score of his contemporaries turn out 
with shop-assistantly determination to save the public’s skin 
from callouses and give it what it asks for. It is not often that 
a first volume of poetry strikes a note, or rather a whole 
gamut, in a manner so underivative and so arresting. Mr. 
Aaronson does indeed “ stretch upon nakedness a skin that }s 
no other man’s.”’ It will be extraordinarily interesting to see 
how he continues and develops. 
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BEAST 

AND OTHER POEMS 


STELLA GIBBONS 
3s. 6d. net 


EDMUND BLUNDEN says: 

** Many of Stella Gibbons’ poems are beau- 
tiful,and their romantic quality and region 
are unforced, but full of slow force. I like 
such a sustained enthusiasm in a poet, 
and in a modern poet it is most welcome, 

.- « Ilike greatly the metrical powers 
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in the book; there's accumulation of tones, 
genera! form and flexibility with it.’’ 

EDWARD SHANKS says: 

** Miss Gibbons is decidedly individual .. . 
It would be difficult to define the precise 
characteristics of her work, but I am 
struck with the exquisite charm of man- 
ner, which neither disguises nor weakens 
the strength and sincerity of purpose 
behind. Taking it all in all I think this is 
the best first book of verse I have read | 
since Blunden's ‘ Waggoner.’ ”’ | 


5s, net 
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Edited by 
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Wesleyanism was one of the chief causes 
which enabled England to adapt herself 
to the new order without revolution ; 
this book shows us how and why. 
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THE ONE 
WHO IS LEGION 


By NATALIE CLIFFORD BARNEY 


Author of The Woman who Lives with Me. 
Pensées d’une Amazone. 


% Privately subscribed. * 


Limited to 500 — bound in buckram at 22s. 6d. 


and to 25 signed copies at 45s.; 2 illustrations by 
Romaine Brookes. 


A most unusual novel, distinctively written, 
witty, audacious. 


Ready May 29 
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THE SEVENTH BOWL 
By “ MILES” 

A highly original, dramatically written 

novel for those who avoid slush and the 
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The Sweet Cheat Gone 


is the English translation of MARCEL 
prousT’s Albertine Disparue, the 
penultimate volume of his great work 
Remembrance of Things Past. It 
was SCOTT MONCRIEFF’S last work. . . 
As a work of art, though the translation 
is always excellent, this volume is of 
unequal merit. It contains a few of the 
most beautiful and poignant passages 
that PROUST ever wrote, and equally 
some of the most ugly things that, 
except in his last volume of all, he ever 
recorded . . . . PROUST accompanies 
the description of this tortured recollec- 
tion with all his inexhaustible resource 
and music with ever-lavish 
variation, he harps upon the delusions 
of human memory and the innumerability 
of the selves that make up personality 
in time. THE TIMES 


10s. 6d. Knopf 
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A PIONEER IN HISTORY 


The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. 
Vol. 2, Comparative View of Dominion Problems. Canada. 
By the late L. C. A. KNowLes and C. M. KNOwLEs. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


The late Professor Knowles had set herself the large task of 
narrating the economic history of the British Empire. When 
she died in 1926, her husband undertook to carry her work to its 
conclusion, and the present volume is the first half of that task. 
She had already written its opening chapters, which give a com- 
parative historical survey of Dominion problems, and an analysis 
of Canadian development down to Confederation in 1867. The 
remainder of the present book, which retains her plan and 
method, has been written by Mr. Knowles, with some help 
from Dr. Allan McPhee. This volume is to be followed by 
another, which will deal with Australasia and South Africa, 
and will thus round off Mrs. Knowles’s scheme. Those who 
doubt the economic unity of the British Empire will regard her 
work as a series of related essays on the economic history of 
certain new countries. They will not be unduly impressed by 
her claim that the British Empire has at least an underlying 
economic unity, but they will agree that her work has positive 
value for its presentation of the history of the various 
parts of the Empire. Whether our present-day imperialists, 
eager to work the Empire into an organic economic whole, 
in proof of or in anticipation of its actual unity, will find in 
this volume the sort of material that suits their propaganda is 
doubtful. Mrs. Knowles divides Canadian history and the 
history of the other Dominions into two parts—a colonial period 
and a national period. Up to the present day economically 
mature nations have been none too disposed to adopt policies 
which would abridge their independence. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that Lord Rothercrantz and Lord Beaverstern will 
read this useful volume and see how far their projects of Empire 
are consistent with the facts and forces therein unfolded. 

Mrs. Knowles’s work, however, has a value far higher 
than that of providing material for current polemics. This 
book claims the reader’s interest primarily as our first 
synthesis of the material progress of Canada. The attempt 
to view the economic development of the Dominions com- 
paratively is rather disappointing. It traces the economic 
foundations of confederation, and deals with transport, agriculture, 


industry, commercial relations, population and government 
policies. A hundred pages are too few for so heavy a burden of 
topics. There are too many staccato statements, too many of 


those sharp, summary judgments which, however stimulating in 
the classroom, are rather annoying on the printed page. They 
have too often a certain irritating simplicity. ‘‘ South Africa 
had for years lived on provisioning the English wars with Kaffirs 
and providing the necessary transport by land.” . . . ‘* Labour 
laws, the settlement of labour disputes, and in Australasia the 
fixing of wages are simply casual extras ” to the varied develop- 
mental functions of colonial governments. ... ‘* Australia, 
seared by coloured immigration and realising that she needs 
more people for defence and development, has shown signs, 
since the Union of 1900, of wishing to attract white emigrants, 
but the Labour Party is the obstacle.” ... Such sentences 
do less than justice to the range and depth of Mrs. Knowles’s 
scholarship. The reader is left at times a little uncertain about 
her sense of values. 

The best part of this book is that devoted to the detailed 
exposition of the economic history of Canada. Canadian 
economic history, in Mrs. Knowles’s view, has been made less by 
governments and great capitalists than by those in close contact 
with the soil. In contrast with Australia and South Africa, it is 
“history from below,” ‘ essentially the tale of ordinary folk.” 
This is true enough of Canada before the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, but it is less true since. Mrs. Knowles 
had the gift of making vivid the pioneer phases of develop- 
ment. It is not difficult to detect a difference of manner 
and of narrative power between the earlier chapters and the 
later. All the same, Mr. Knowles’s continuation of the story 
offers a workmanlike and reliable if less vivacious account of 
railway history and of recent industrial and agricultural develop- 
ments. The omission of the contribution made by the Canadian 
financial system is surprising, and at more than one point it 
would be easy to imagine Mrs. Knowles vigorously dissenting 
from the quiet phrases employed by Mr. Knowles. The task of 





completing and of editing this book must have bristled with 
difficulties, and it has been faced with skill and judgment. 

The text is prefaced by a memoir of Mrs. Knowles. The 
few pages devoted to it are admirable alike in their enthu. 
siasm and their restraint. Stories always clustered thick round 
that intrepid and generous figure. To the outsider they seemed 
often to suggest a rather flamboyant personality. Her writings 
tended to confirm that impression, for while they contained soliq 
research they included also judgments which savoured of the slap- 
dash or which seemed to derive from prejudice. It was indeed 
difficult for those who were not of her circle to realise the warmth 
as well as the vividness and the astringency of her nature. Mr, 
Knowles’s judicious and affectionate memoir of his wife will make 
her known to those who did not know her. She had herself the 
qualities of the pioneer. It was fitting that circumstance led 
her to devote the years of her maturity to imperial studies, In 
that field she made a pioneer’s contribution, and at the same time 
by her career did something to widen the avenues of women’s 
service. 


WILKES 
A Life of John Wilkes. By O. A. SHERRARD. Allen and Unwin, 


10s. 6d. 
“That Devil Wilkes.’ By RAymonp PostcaTe. Constable. 
14s. 


There is little that is new to be said about Wilkes and, if for 
that reason alone, the simultaneous appearance of two new 
biographies entitles each of the writers to a certain measure of 
sympathy. From the necessities of the case, each has been 
forced to traverse the same ground, and each has been impelled 
to form very much the same conclusion about Wilkes’s character. 
Mr. Sherrard writes not without sympathy, but, on the whole, 
in a spirit of judicious detachment. Mr. Postgate, on the other 
hand, confesses to a change of view while preparing the material 
for his book. He approached his subject “‘in the usual belief 
that Wilkes was an amusing but entirely dishonest man.” 
Further research convinced him of the fact that Wilkes was as 
honest as he was amusing. 

Neither biographer has attempted to apologise for Wilkes’s 
moral character. That, indeed, would pass the wit of man. 
In an age by no means conspicuous for its squeamishness, Wilkes 
achieved an unenviable reputation for his unbridled profligacy 
and licentiousness, and it is worthy of note that the principal 
instrument in his moral perversion was the son of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The one redeeming quality of his domestic life 
was his unvarying consideration for his daughter Polly, whom 
he loved as passionately as he hated his wife. For the rest, his 
private career was a long succession of squalid amours, which 
was interrupted only by death. ‘‘ The decline of his life,” writes 
Mr. Postgate, ‘‘ was occupied with the same amusement as his 
youth and middle age. It was this period of his life that 
vindicated his boast that with any woman he asked only half 
an hour’s start and he would back himself against the handsomest 
man in Europe.” Wilkes was far from being the handsomest 
man in Europe. MHogarth’s portrait depicts him as a leering, 
squinting Silenus, and, though confessedly a caricature, it may be 
assumed to have some recognisable relationship to the original. 
But, in spite of his physical disabilities, he appears to have been 
a man of irresistible charm, as indeed is proved sufficiently by 
the fact that even so stern and unbending a Tory as Dr. Johnson 
was captivated by the combined effects of his wit and courtesy. 

It is in his public tife that he is seen at his best. His bitterest 
enemy can at this distance of time hardly accuse him of self- 
seeking. He was a lover of liberty and a hater of tyranny, and 
it was certainly through no fault of his that he incurred 
the resentment of that petulant and short-sighted monarch, 
George III. ‘* That devil Wilkes,” was the phrase the King used 
about him: to-day we are in the position to give the devil his 
due. 

Circumstances forced him into the position of a demagogue, 
but he had no fondness for being on the side of the majority. 
In most of the controversies in which he was engaged, time has 
shown him to be in the right. He espoused with characteristic 
vigour the cause of American independence. Speaking in the 
House of Commons on October 31st, 1776, he said : 


An honourable gentleman near me, sir, attacks the American 
Declaration of Independency in a very peculiar manner. He 
pronounces it a wretched composition, very ill-written, drawn up 
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TRIPPING away all sentiment—getting down to 
S stark realities—you are, to your family, the 

source of the income which provides the home, 
food, clothes and amusement. 


You are also expected to provide for the usual 
contingencies ! 


When considering family finances a fact often over- 
looked is that the margin between income and 
expenditure may be sufficient to meet most contin- 
gencies provided you live.... BUT... . should 
you die your family might lack even the bare 
necessities of life unless a suitable income is available 
from another source. 


There is only one sure method of providing for your 
dependants in the event of your death, and that is by 
means of Life Assurance. The best policies for this 
purpose are “ Whole Life” policies, for by reason of 
their low annual cost you are enabled to provide the 
largest possible amount at death. 


Examples of Premiums for a £100 Policy. 
Age 30 next birthday. 
Whole Life Assurance 
WITH PROFITS LIMITED PAYMENTS 
The value of these policies is WITH PROFITS 


increased by the addition of The payment of premiums 

Bonuses (at present £2/2/- ceases after 20 years, but 

per year for each £100). Bonuses are added until 
death occurs. 


Annual Premium 


£3:8:5 iaewy, 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Whole Life Assurance 


Annual Premium 


£2:7:4 


Chief Office : Branch and District 
106 Corporation St. Offices in all the 
MANCHESTER 


principal towns 


The Sign iy 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 
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THE 
MECHANISM 
OF NATURE 


E. N. pa C. ANDRADE 


D.Sc., Ph.D., Quain Professor of 

Physics, University of London. 
A simple approach to modern views 
on the structure of matter and other 
branches of physical science. Professor 
Andrade has the reputation of being one 
of the most lucid and attractive of 
writers on science. 6s. net 
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PUBLIC COMPANIES 
AND THE INVESTOR 


A. E. CUTFORTH, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


In this book a well-known Chartered Accountant 
has expressed in simple terms just that essential 
information regarding the Company world and 
its ways, which the average investor requires to 
know that he may invest safely and profitably. 
Among the matters dealt with are Company 
Accounts, the Prospectus, Shareholders’ Rights, 
etc. 10s. 6d. net 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 
DR. WOLFGANG KOHLER 


Professor in Philosophy at the University of 
Berlin. Author of “ The Mentality of Apes” 
Gestalt psychology offers a striking challenge 
to the existing schools of psychological thought. 
In this stimulating and provocative book the 
theory is set forth in English for the first time 
by one of its chief originators. 15s. net 


THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR 


FRANCIS JOSEPH 


KARL TSCHUPPIK 
“Tt is distinguished . . . by a sanity of judg- 
ment that inspires confidence, and it gives a 
very vivid impression of the Emperor and of 
his attitude toward the complicated problems 
with which he was faced during his long reign. 
The last chapters, which deal with the events 
leading up to the World War, are of peculiar 
interest.”” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS 
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only with the view to captivate the people. That, sir, is the very 

reason why I approve it most as a composition as well as a wise 

political measure ; for the people are to decide this great controversy. 

If they are captivated by it, the end is attained. 

“These brave words,” as Mr. Postgate justly observes, ‘* were 
the braver because Wilkes was now undergoing a very strange 
experience—that of being on the unpopular side.” That, after 
so turbulent a career, he should have died in the odour of civic 
respectability, need not be held to his discredit. The battle for 
liberty had already been fought and won. He affords perhaps 
the only outstanding example in our history of the profligate 
patriot and, as such, must always remain something of a puzzle 
to posterity. 


MORE’S UTOPIA 


More’s Utopia and his Social Teaching. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 

It is said that Sir Thomas More’s closest friends were often at 
a loss to know when he was speaking in jest and when in earnest. 
Readers of Utopia are in the same difficulty. There is no doubt 
that More held many opinions the open expression of which 
would have been highly dangerous, and that he adopted the 
dialogue-form in order that he might not be held responsible 
for the views of a mere dramatis persona. If he were called to 
account, he could always reply that they were the views of 
“*Mr. Trifler,” Raphael Hythloday; and Hythloday is further 
made to defend many doctrines which More emphatically did 
not hold. The task of discovering when Hythloday is really 
Thomas More is thus a hard one, and More meant it to be hard. 
He wrote the book in Latin, and when it has been translated 
into English it requires translation again. 

Mr. Campbell, a convinced Catholic, and a whole-hearted 
admirer of the Blessed Thomas, undertakes this task, and shows 
that he has studied his author with care. But there is a strange 
simplicity, or what Matthew Arnold would have called simplesse, 
about his book, which seems to indicate that he has studied 
little besides. He announces as new discoveries facts with 
which everybody who knows anything has long been familiar. 
That Utopia is a kind of Platonic dialogue stares every reader 
in the face: why emphasise it? He says that Lord Hugh Cecil 
must have been thinking of the Querela Pacis when he said that 
if the Reformation could have been guided by Erasmus the gain 
would have been enormous. This is an opinion which, however 
disputable, has been held by thousands; and Lord Hugh might 
even have hit on it by himself. There is one passage at least 
which throws light on Mr. Campbell’s general scholarship. 
Philip of Castile, he says, ‘‘ the nephew of Katherine of Aragon, 
who afterwards became King of Spain and the Emperor 
Charles V.,” was wrecked on the English coast in 1506. Now, 
Philip was never precisely the Prince of Castile. He became 
King of Castile through his wife Joanna, and ruled there for a 
few months after the death of Isabella in 1504. He was the 
brother-in-law of Katherine of Aragon, and the father of Charles V. 
Nor could he ever have been King of Spain, for there was no 
Spain to be king of till ten years after his death. Nor, again, 
was he actually wrecked : he was driven to our shores by stress 
of weather. 

None the less, perhaps, Mr. Campbell has done good service 
by bringing out clearly the orthodox and religious character of 
More’s book. Catholics will read it with profit; and non- 
Catholics, though differing toto caclo from many of Mr. Campbell’s 
ideas, will be led by it to re-read Utopia, and to increase their 
reverence for Sir Thomas More. 


By W. E. CAMPBELL. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Chaucer’s Prologue and Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Edited by A. J. Wyatt. 
The Links of the Canterbury Tales and the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 
Edited by A. J. Wyarr. ‘ Piers Plowman ”’ Prologue and Passus 
V, VI, VII. Edited by C. D. Pamety. Selections from ‘Le 
Morte D’Arthur.’? Edited by P. L. Basincron. Selections 
from the Prose Merlin. Edited by L. Cranmer-Byneo. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 2s. 6d. each. 

This new series of selections from medieval texts has been very well 
and cheaply done. The type is fairly large, notes and glossary have 
been reduced to a minimum. As a matter of fact, Chaucer and his 
contemporaries are very much easier to read than most people believe. 

Of the first six books in this series, only the Merlin and parts of Piers 

Plowman need cause any difficulty at all. The selections, on the whole, 

have been excellently made. One can get a very good idea of the 

range of Chaucer’s poetry from reading the Prologue, the tale of 





Chanticleer and the prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale. We are glad 
to see that, although the book is meant for use in schools, this last 
piece has been printed in full, except for half-a-dozen lines near the 
beginning, where omission is no great loss and does not spoil the run of 
the passage. Merlin is a fifteenth-century translation from the French 
which has never, so far as we know, been printed in a form suitable 
for schools. It is the least known of the six selections printed here 
and contains an admirable introduction by Mr. Cranmer-Byng. ' 


Mount Zion. By GwENDOLEN GREENE. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Greene, a niece of Baron von Hiigel, already known as the 
editor of her uncle’s letters to herself, has now composed a little book 
of personal meditations on religion. There is no constructive theory 
and no provocative argument. The chapters represent different 
moods or aspects of devout contemplation, with no very orderly 
sequence, and the effect of the book depends entirely upon the 
impression of the author’s sincerity. It is all too easy to imitate the 
mystical style, and to draw upon the resources of acknowledged 
masters, without in the least sharing their vision. Mrs. Greene, 
however, will not be suspected of counterfeit emotions or of the kind 
of mysticism which consists exclusively in closing the eyes to incon- 
venient facts. Her genuineness is evident, and the simplicity of the 
style is not without its charm. Formerly a member of the Church of 
England, Mrs. Greene writes of that society without bitterness, though 
also, we are bound to add, without much understanding. Her 
criticisms are conventional, and in perceiving certain real defects 


she seems to have been rather lamentably blind to many beautiful 
things. 


An Anthology of Anonymous French Verse. 
University of London Press. 4s. 6d. 


This collection of hitherto unpublished verse, by anonymous poets 
of the fifteenth century, has been compiled from old manuscripts, 
the chief of these being the Additional Manuscript 15224 in the British 
Museum. The industry and scholarship of the compiler are to be 
very highly commended. His tabulation of existing manuscripts 
and his bibliography of fifteenth-century French poetry should prove 
invaluable to students of medieval literature. Mr. Wallis has collected 
some two hundred and fifty of these lyrics and translated most of them 
into English rhyme and metre, but with indifferent success. Graceful 
as many of these lyrics are, their general effect is in the end monotonous, 
There is little either in style or substance to distinguish one of these 
anonymous poets from another. Even the range of their emotional 
moods is restricted; and for the most part, setting aside a few trite 
religious and philosophical reflections, these poems only differ from 
one another in the degree of satisfaction or despair registered by their 
thermometrical authors in the temperature of their mistresses, which 
is usually about zero Fahrenheit, though it occasionally rises to blood 
heat. The artificiality of the poetical forms then in fashion 


By N. Harpy Wa tu, 








Little Brother Goes 
Soldiering 


By R. H. KIERNAN 4s. 6d. net 


“For a piece of swift narrative, incisive without 
brutality, and admirably free from the least touch 
of emphasis or exaggeration, I commend this with 
confidence.”—Stephen Gwynn in The Introduction. 


The Blackthorn 
Winter 


By PHILLIPA POWYS 7s. 6d. net 


This novel of West Country Life by the sister? of 
John Cowper, T. F. and Llewelyn Powys, has the 
queer power—that touch of magic—which distin- 
guishes every work by this gifted family. 


The English Novel 


From the earliest days to the 
death of Conrad 


By FORD MADOX FORD 5s. net 


Mr. Ford—practising novelist, literary historian, 
and innovator of a new manner in contemporary 
letters—is thinking aloud rather than writing literary 

rose criticism. The result is a refreshing book, 
old in outlook and innocent of cant. 
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SO THIS IS 
LAPLAND! 





After a day and two nights you leave your long, luxurious 
hotel on wheels because the train has come to the end 
of Sweden . . . Lapland! 
A hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle! It looks it. 
But it doesn’t feel it. It’s warm! On the way to the 
hotel (yes! there is a hotel) a herd of grey-coated 
beasts with great antlers comes shuffling down the 
mountain side. They’re being driven by a swarthy little 
fellow with a pointed blue cap and bright red tassel— 
why, look ! it’s a real Lapp ! 
Violets, orchids, reindeer-flowers raise a gorgeous rash 
of colour on the lower slopes of snow-capped mountains. 
We’re going to climb one of those mountains to-morrow. 
The day after, we'll shoot the rapids at the end of that 
great lake. Then a day or two in a Lapp camp. And don’t 
let us forget those Harspranget falls, two sheer miles of 
But when is to-morrow ? How can you be sure, when 
the sun never sets? For this is Lapland, and that is the 
Midnight Sun. It won’t go down for weeks! No wonder 
you don’t want to go to bed. You just want to sit and 
stare at that marvellous ball of fire lighting up the night. 
And after Lapland, there’s the Exhibition of Swedish 
Arts and Crafts from May to September at Stockholm, 
the fairest capital in Europe ; Visby, the city of ruins 
and roses ; the marvellous pageant of the 350-mile Gita 
Canal ; Dalecarlia, the heart of Sweden, where ancient 
customs linger. Varmland, country of Gésta Berling. 
One wonderful holiday can encompass them all. 
. 

For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
write to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20f, Coventry Street, 
London, W.1; The British and Northern Shipping 
Agency, §, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading 

tourist agencies. 














New life in 
Central Wales 


In Central Wales you enter a new region with a life 
and character of its own. There is something quiet 
and peaceful, yet fundamentally happy, about those 
little spas, drawing them apart from the rest of the 
world—apart even from the rest of Wales. They are 
healthy and beautiful, surrounded by magnificent 
country of mountain and glen. There’s splendid golf 
and ample fishing. All sorts of pleasing activities 
attend the visitor here—all of them invested with the 
restful spirit that pervades the spas of Central Wales. 


The Wells of Central Wales: 
Llandrindod, Llangammarch, Llanwrtyd, Builth. 


Send for these Holiday Guides?! 


From Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 

tation, London, N.W.1. 
Holldays by L MS (Apartments List) - - 
Holidays In the Wonderland of Wales - 
North Wales (S. P. B. Mais) ee Ow 


- post free, 6d. 
* post free, 8d. 
* post free, 3d. 


The booklet ““L MS Cheap Fares" containing holiday fares to 
the principal resorts will be sent post free. 


CHEAP TICKETS FOR LONG WEEK-ENDS 


You can get Return Tickets on the LMS at a single fare and 
one-third for long week-ends. Avaliable from Friday to Tuesday. 


Tourist and Period Excursion tickets throughout the season. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
EUSTON a ST. PANCRAS 
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You know that when the weather is warm 
food has often to be thrown away... Why?... 


Because it is tainted in flavour and appearance 
. . . But, do you know THIS?. . . Long before 
food deterioration is apparent, the hidden 
forces of bacterial activity have been at work, 
weaving subtle unsuspected dangers into the 
food you eat... What is the remedy?... The 
remedy is to keep all food below the point at 
which bacteria can grow... The remedy is 
Kelvinator .. . Kelvinator is an electric larder 
which automatically produces the ideal tem- 
perature for food preservation ... YOU MUST 
HAVE A KELVINATOR! .. . Especially now... 
Because now the most wonderful Kelvinator of 
all is here—the new Super-Automatic Kelvinator 
which produces four separate and _highly- 
serviceable temperatures in ONE cabinet . . . Fill 
in the coupon below for prices and particulars 
of Kelvinator’s latest and greatest refrigerator. 


KELVINATOR 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 





KELVINATOR LTD., 258 Gray's Inn Rd. W.C.1 
Please send me full particulars of Kelvinator 
Refrigerators for the Home, and the name of 
my nearest authorised Kelvinator Depot. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 











Post In an unsealed envelope with $d. stamp. 
N.S. May 24. 
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(Virelays, Rondels and Ballades) rarely suited adventurous tl 
originality; though Frangois Villon could galvanise them into great 
poetry. Still, we can admire the delicacy and skill of these minor 
poets in their metrical gymnastics which sometimes resulted in lyricism 
of a good quality. These poems are worth reading even if they are 
not distinguished by individual genius. ‘ 
Works of Congreve. Edited by F. W. Barrson. Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Here, in a shapely volume, clearly printed, is all of Congreve that 
any reader save the enthusiast can want. Mr. Bateson has given us 
the four comedies, the novelette Incognita, and a selection from the 
poems. Congreve himself, Mr. Johnson and their contemporaries 
would no doubt have been shocked at the omission of The Mourning 
Bride; and probably pedants will complain to-day. Yet why bulk 
out the volume by the addition of a play that not one in a thousand 
would read? Mr. Bateson’s brief introduction provides the necessary 
information for the student, and his selection from the poems is generous 
and representative. We have only one complaint to make against 
this charming book—why should we not have Miss Willoughby’s 
delicious design as a frontispiece, instead of on the dust-cover? 


ought or 


About Motoring 
THE NEW DAIMLER FLYWHEEL 


HE Daimler car has long possessed an engine of great 
originality. To this is now added a unique transmis- 


_sion feature. All the components of an ordinary 
transmission are retained in the chassis, but a special type 
of flywheel is substituted for the standard solid flywheel. 
The new “ fluid flywheel,”’ as it is called, in no way prevents 
the car from being handled in the ordinary fashion, should 
the driver so desire; the new component may be com- 
pletely ignored at will. But its convenience is so great, and 
simplifies the driver’s task so enormously, that owners will 
certainly make the fullest possible use of it. I do not propose 
to enter into a technical discussion of the mechanism, beyond 
saying that it appears to be foolproof and unlikely to give 
any trouble, even in prolonged use. Its effect is to furnish 
the equivalent of a slipping clutch, but with such amazing 
ingenuity that the amount of slip is always exactly pro- 
portioned to the work in hand. The invention would there- 
fore be tolerably useless on an Austin Seven, or any other 
car with a tiny engine, which must have frequent recourse 
to the gear lever. But on large and powerful cars, which 
are capable of doing nearly all their work on top gear, this 
‘** fluid flywheel’ really eliminates all controls except the 
accelerator and the brakes. It therefore converts a powerful 
projectile into a single-lever vehicle, until really severe hills 
are encountered, when the driver must use his gears in the 
ordinary way. The new flywheel is listed as an option, and 
a fee of £50 is charged for it. 


* * * 


On the road it functions as follows. The owner enters his 
car, engages top gear, takes off the brake, starts his engine, 
and depresses his accelerator. It does not matter in the 
least whether he stamps on the pedal, or merely tickles it; 
and he does not touch his clutch. In either case the car 
slides off perfectly smoothly and evenly, without jar or 
judder, and as it gathers way, the slip decreases, until the 
car is travelling as fast as the throttle opening allows. 
Variations of speed on the top gear are controlled entirely 
by the accelerator. Supposing a traffic block is encountered, 
say in Oxford Street, the driver does not touch either clutch 
or gear lever. He merely removes his foot from the 
accelerator, and as the car slides up to the tail of the 
stationary bus next ahead, he applies his brakes. With 
clutch fully home, top gear engaged, throttle in the tick- 
over position, and handbrake locked home, he sits waiting 
till the point policeman waves him on. Then he takes off 
the handbrake, and opens the throttle as circumstances may 
suggest, and the car slides off again as smoothly as before. 
During such delays there is neither smell nor heating nor 
waste of fuel. At maximum speed on the road the “slip 
is automatically reduced to a minimum. The Daimler 
engineers inform me that the maximum efficiency of the 
device is 98 per cent., which is higher than that of any known 
form of gearing, though fractionally less than that of a 
standard clutch, which may (and sometimes does) revolve 
as a solid block. In other words, the fluid flywheel enables 
a clumsy novice to handle a powerful car on any given = 
with the sheer perfection ordinarily _displayed | only by 
experts; and the job is shorn of all anxiety and difficulty. 


* * * 


It is not really difficult to handle a car of the double-six 
Daimler type on the level; 


but many drivers dislike 
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Make this simple 
test to-day / 


Spel 





ROP a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
Dinos instantaneously it will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 

the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 

arirish angering the heart, and its pain-relieving and 
wane  getm-destroying properties are swiftly distributed 
bythe throughout the system. To banish headaches 


makers ef and nerve pains or ward off colds and ‘flu take 
SANATOG' 


“™" 6 ENASPRIN 


Brand From all Chemists; THE SAFE RR 
AND 
mes 


TOOTH PASTE 2l- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


Cuvard 


Atlanlic Holidays 


Here’s a new idea for your 
summer holidays . . . 6,000 
miles across the Atlantic in 
a great modern Cunarder . . 
cheery deck games or loung- 
ing ease ... wonderful sight- 
seeing tours in U.S.A. and 
Canada ..all in 3 or 4 weeks 
... the holiday of your life! 


from £38 return 


(ocean fare) 


Apply Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, 
or local agents. 





See 


— 








CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING POLICY 


HE aim of the C.W.S. BANK is the 
fullest service to its customers. 


No profits (in the ordinary sense of the 
term) are made, the semi-annual surpluses 
being regularly credited to the Reserve 
Fund each year and not dispersed in the 
ordinary way. 


This results in very remunerative terms 
being enjoyed by the Bank’s customers. 


Full particulars from 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 


Branches : 


99 Leman Street, London, E.r. 

42 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Broad Quay, Bristol. 














The Lovely 


South of Ireland 


Calls You 


HE LAND that has been immortalised by poets 
innumerable needs little to emphasise its claims as 
a holiday resort. 


The charm of Ireland undoubtedly lies in the South and 
South-West, where mountain, lake and river combine 
in presenting to the eye a picture of unparalleled beauty. 


Tourist or holiday-maker visiting the lovely South, 
whether mountaineer, angler, antiquarian, or just a lover 
of the picturesque, will be charmed with the wealth of 
material for enjoyment and the homely friendship of 
the inhabitants. Comfortable and well-equipped hotels 
are to be found at all the principal resorts. 


The Shortest Route to Southern Ireland 
is by 

ALSO DIRECT STEAMER SERVICES BETWEEN 

FISHGUARD & WATERFORD & FISHGUARD & CORK 
Illustrated Booklet,"* SOUTHERN IRELAND,” and particulars of 
Tourist and Excursion arrangements (free) from Superintendent 

of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, London, W.2 
JAMES MILNE, GENERAL MANAGER, G.W.R., PADDINGTON 


Via Fishguard 


Sea passage 
and Rosslare 


2? hours) 
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restarting a car on a steep hill. The fluid flywheel simplifies 
this task enormously. Since the device functions in precisely 
the same way on all gears, it is merely necessary to engage 
a gear suited to the gradient. On the Stelvio, one would 
select bottom gear; on Aston Hill one would select second 
or third. No delicate manipulation is necessary in either 
case; the operator merely engages the correct gear, and 
depresses his accelerator as he takes off the brake. The car 
does the rest, moving off in the silkiest fashion imaginable. 
The new flywheel in no way affects the ordinary action of 
the clutch or gears. Should a severe hill be encountered, 
the driver must change gear in the ordinary fashion; shou!d 
he be confronted by some terrible descent, he can slip into 
one of the lower gears, and utilise the engine to assist his 
brakes in the ordinary way. But it is true to say that the 
fluid flywheel endows the transmission with exceptional 
silkiness. It acts as a cushion between engine and axle, 
easing the jars which clumsy driving can create. Such 
phenomena as “ over-running ”’ and reversals from ‘‘ engine- 
driving-car ”’ to ‘‘ car-driving-engine ”’ are relieved of all 
sensation. 
* cm * 


It is impossible at the moment to predict the future of this 
highly interesting invention. It is significant of the modern 
tendency to render driving as automatic as possible, and to 
exalt the duffer to the status of the expert. It does not go 
as far in this direction as the special gearchange fitted to 
many Armstrong-Siddeley cars, because in hill work the 
owner of a fluid flywheel must still master the use of gears 
and clutch. Its effect is strictly limited to simplifying the 
task of a driver on any given gear. We must wait to see 
how inventors progress with automatic or electrically con- 
trolled gear-boxes. For the moment we can only say that 
a novel refinement has been added in the sphere of high- 
powered luxury cars. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH it is the exception now for a new gilt- 
A cize issue to be fully subscribed, plenty of buyers 
are forthcoming when dealings begin at a discount. 
This is not, however, healthy, for it makes the public shy 
of subscribing in the first place, and what the market needs 
to restore confidence is a few more offerings at a really 
attractive price, like the Japanese 5} per cent. Loan, which, 
issued at 90, opened at 13 premium, and is now quoted at 
about that price. In some quarters a further fall in the 
Bank of England official rate to 2} per cent. is anticipated, 
but I heard fall from the lips of the very highest authority 
the statement that money rates had now probably touched 
bottom. France and England are not seeing eye to eye with 
regard to the Bank for International Settlements and the 
Reparations Loan, and as is usual on such occasions, Paris 
is taking some millions of gold from London. It will be a 
good job when this power to disturb our money market is 
over. The Shell, Royal Dutch and Burmah Oil dividends 
have cheered the oil market considerably, and as stated here 
several times of late, this section of the speculative markets 
looks the most promising. Rubber is exceptionally weak, 
but there is a growing feeling that prices will improve later 
in the year, and now may well be the time to buy the best 
shares, or in the case of the more cautious investor, the 
good convertible debentures. 


* * * 


The railway traffics are a fairly accurate index of the state 
of trade in a country, and as the numerous foreign railways 
in which British capital is invested publish weekly or monthly 
statements of their receipts, it is possible to get a rough 
sort of notion as to the movement of commodities in the 
various countries. How universal the present trade slump 
is, is shown by the fact that out of forty-five companies 
publishing their traffics, only nine show traffic increases as 
compared with the same period of 1929. These are the 
Argentine North Eastern, four of the seven Uruguayan lines, 
and railways in Costa Rica and Peru. The Argentine North 
Eastern increase is very small, but stands out in comparison 
with the big lines in that country, which show very con- 
siderable traffic decreases. The majority of these foreign 
railway companies own lines in South America, which, of 
course, has been hard hit by the fall in the value of cereals 
and other products, but the larger companies are usually in 
a strong financial position, and can continue to pay divi- 
dends without any material reduction. It is, however, to be 


hoped that we are near the turn in commodity prices, other- 
wise even these big carrying corporations will have to cut 
down their distributions. 





ee 


_ Prior to the war there was a truism in investment circles 
in this country that the British public invariably lost many 
millions per annum on its Canadian holdings. A year or 
two ago it looked as though the tide had turned, and as 
though part at least of these millions might return. As a 
result of low wheat prices, the New York slump, and the 
general fall in commodity prices, Canadian investments have 
again fallen to a low level, and from the view of market- 
ability prove to be less satisfactory than the majority of 
United States investments. Stung, no doubt, by some 
allusions to these facts, a Canadian paper has republished 
an editorial article from a well-known London weekly, which 
appeared in September, 1881, under the heading of “ The 
Canadian Pacific Bubble,’”’ in which the writer, commenting 
upon an issue of bonds by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, expresses doubt whether the people in New York 
‘are such fools as to put their money into this mad pro- 
ject.” The article went on as follows: 

The Canadian Pacific Railway will run, if it is ever finished 
through a country frost-bound for seven or eight months in 
the year, and will connect with the Western part of the 
Dominion a province which embraces about as forbidding a 
country as any on the face of the earth. British Columbia, they 
say, have forced on the execution of this part of the contract 
under which they become incorporated with the Dominion, and 
believe that prosperity will come to them when the line is made. 
This is a delusion on their part. British Columbia is a barren, 
cold, mountain country that is not worth keeping. It would 
never have been inhabited at all, unless by trappers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, had the ‘“ gold fever’’ not taken a 
party of mining adventurers there, and ever since that fever 
died down the place has been going from bad to worse. Fifty 
railroads would not galvanise it into prosperity. ... I doubt 
if ten millions of dollars of ready cash could be found in all of 
Canada for this or any other work of utility at a pinch, but the 
Canadians are not such idiots as to part with one dollar of their 
own if they can borrow their neighbours’. The Canadians spend 
money and we provide it. That has been the arrangement 
hitherto, and it has worked out splendidly—for the Canadians— 
too well for them to try any other scheme with the Canadian 
Pacific, which they must know is never likely to pay a single 
red cent of interest on the money that may be sunk in it.... 
This ‘‘ Dominion ”’ is, in short, a fraud. Then, and not, I 
suppose, till then, the British taxpayer will ask why we 
guarantee so much of this sham Government debt. 

A. Emi Davies. 








FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Capital exceeds {3,000,000 


CHAIRMAN: ALD, A. EMIL DAVIES, LCC 


£15 nominal capital 
behind every 
£5 preference share 


The amount of Preference Share capital in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Co-operative Investment Trusts is limited at the time of issue 
by the rules to one third of the total nominal capital. This means 
thatevery £5 Preference Share when issued has behind it at least 
£15 of nominal Ordinary Share capital. At present it has actually 
more because the maximum amount of Preference capital has not 
yet been issued. 








These Preference Shares, issued and repayable at par, 
pay 54% if held for certain six-monthly periods 
or 5% for any broken period, 
are withdrawable withont lose or undne delay. 
dividends are paid without deduction of tax, 
and can be bought in each Trust to the value of from £5 
to £200. Full particulars are contained in a booklet, which 
will be posted to any applicant using the form below. 


| ppenlghntatagntattesiegy-vtoreny FORM ————=—-——-= 
O FIRST, SKCOND, THIRD & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE 


t INVESTMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 | 
! Please send me the mew booklet giving complete particulars of the | 
! 5% (Minimum) Preference Shares. } 
. 
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